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We have frequently had occasion to deprecate the defamatory 
literature published by one insurance company against another, 
and circulated anonymously, but the most cowardly, dastardly and 
contemptible attack that we have ever seen made upon any com- 
pany reaches us in the form of an anonymous circular directed 
against the Fidelity and Casualty. It purports to be copied from 
an obscure Brooklyn paper, but being put in circular form shows 
conclusively that it emanates from some envious and cowardly 
rival of this company. ‘This circular is as false and lying as it is 
cowardly, and the authors of it knew that while there was a tech- 
nical basis of truth in some of its allegations, that a recent examin- 
ation by the insurance department had swept away all these 
technicalities, and showed conclusively that the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company is sound and solvent in every respect, hav- 
ing a large surplus over and above all its liabilities, and is abun- 
dantly able to take care of every claim that may be made 
against it of any nature. The energy displayed in the man- 
agement of this company is well calculated to stir the bile of 
its competitors, and we should be glad to see them up and doing 
with a similar degree of activity ; such cowardly attacks as the one 
referred to show how seriously they are affected by the energy of the 
Fidelity and Casualty. Such attacks as these from an anonymous 
source—which subterfuge scarcely conceals the responsibility for 
them—are sure to recoil upon the heads of those who send them 
out. An intelligent and unprejudiced public will at once jump to 
the conclusion that the writer of such a circular never would 
“squeal” in such an undignified and disreputable manner unless 
he had abundant occasion to do so. ‘ 





Wirx the adoption of the new compact and the organization of 
the Metropolitan Association of Fire Underwriters, the New York 
Tariff Association virtually goes out of existence, its functions 
being assumed by the new organization. It is fitting to pay to the 
defunct body at this time, therefore, a tribute of respect before it 
is laid away in the silent tomb where so many of its forgotten pre- 
decessors are now reposing. The New York Tariff Association 
has discharged a most onerous and thankless task, under the most 
difficult conditions, with a degree of zealand fidelity that entitles it 
to the grateful acknowledgements of every fire underwriter in the 
land. When it was called into being, it was with the hope that it 
would be able to do precisely what the new association expects to 
doregarding the multifarious risks of the Metropolitan District, and 
that is to rate every individual one of them on a basis of equity. 
But quite a number of companies, for some unexplainable reasons, 
refused to become members, or to recognize any ratings made by 
it unless they saw fit to do so. As a consequence, it was impos- 
sible for the association to enforce any of its ratings, but it went 





ahead making them all the same, selecting those that were notor> 
iously paying inadequate rates and advancing them as circumstances 
required. So judiciously was this work performed, and so much 
intelligence displayed in the ratings, that even non-members were 
forced to admit their almost uniform justness, and to consent to 
observe them. By feeling its way by degrees, and observing a 
most conservative policy, the association gradually made friends, 
and the result is that a large proportion of the risks in New York 
and vicinity are equitably rated now, and that all companies are 
living up to the rates with commendable integrity. So well has 
this work been done, the new association finds it good enough to 
adopt at least temporarily, and the probability is that it will form 
the basis for all future work in this direction. To the hard-working 
members of the Tariff Association, upon whom has fallen the 
greater part of the work, the underwriting fraternity owes a debt of 
gratitude that it cannot readily repay. It is due to their unap- 
preciated efforts that the income of the companies has been con- 
siderably larger during the past three or four years than it otherwise 
would have been. The New York Tariff Association paved the 
way for and made possible the Metropolitan Association of Fire 
Underwriters. ! 





THE METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS. ; 


HE committee of fifteen, that has been so long considering 
the details of the new compact or agreement that is to give 
force to the agreement that was signed some weeks ago by ail the 
companies doing business in New York, whereby they bound them- 
selves not to pay more than ten per cent commission to brokers, 
permit no rebates to the insured, and to consent that all risks in 
the Metropolitan District should be rated, made its report on Friday 
to the original signers of that agreement. Many of the signers were 
present at that meeting, and after the report had been satisfactorily 
discussed, they renewed their pledges by signing the report of the 
committee as adopted. We print in other columns the full text of 
the committee’s report, which will be read with great interest by all 
underwriters throughout the country. 

The new arrangement starts off by organizing the fire under- 
writers of New York, including the State and agency companies, 
into a new organization to be known as the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion of Fire Underwriters, of which all companies doing business 
in the Metropolitan District are to be enrolled as members. The 
very first article of the new compact provides for the rating of all 
risks in the district, except dwellings and buildings occupied as 
stores and dwellings combined, and their contents, and the ratings 
for all risks as established by the association are to be religiously 
observed by all members. The rates on the excepted risks, dwell- 
ings, etc., are arbitrarily fixed by the association, while a committee 
of seven, to be known as the committee on surveys and deviations, 
is to proceed at once to rate all risks. This committee is to ap- 
point a manager, who is to have charge of a corps of surveyors, and, 
indeed, of the details in general of carrying out this new compact. 
Until the committee shall prepare new schedules of ratings, the 
rates fixed by the New York Tariff Association are to govern. No 
rebates from established rates to the insured are to be allowed in 
any form or by any subterfuge, but the rates are to be rigidly 
adhered to by every company, and each company is made fully 
responsible for the acts of its agents. Should themanager be made 
aware at any time that a member has, by itself or agent, violated 
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any rule of the association, he is to require the offending company 
to at once deposit with him its check for $100 pending an investi- 
gation of the case by the committee on surveys and deviations, 
and if the committee finds the person accused guilty, the $100 is to 
be forfeited to the association. Clerical errors are to be consid- 
ered as infractions of the rules unless proved to be otherwise. The 
committee seems to have made as binding an agreement as it is 
possible to do as to violations of established rates, and if it is lived 
up to in good faith, there will be an end to rate cutting in the 
Metropolitan District, and no propertyowner will be given an advan- 
tage over another, either by means of cutting rates or in the way of 
rebates. 

Upon the vexed question of brokers, the report is a very different 
affair from what was at first promised. When the committee was 
first appointed, and the reform sentiment wasat its height, the more 
outspoken underwriters were very pronounced in representing that 
this was to be a movement onthe part of the companies solely, and 
that the brokers would neither be consulted nor recognized. THE 
SPECTATOR has maintained all along that it would not be in the 
best interests of the companies to ignore the brokers entirely when 
matters of such importance to them were to be acted upon. The 
fact that the brokers control fully ninety per cent of the business 
of the Metropolitan District, and that quite a number of companies 
are almost entirely dependent upon the brokers for what business 
they have, seems to have influenced the committee in its deliber- 
ations, for their report makes concessions to them that, according 
to report, were to have been denied. The report authorizes the 
manager to enroll the names of brokers as such when they shall 
declare that insurance is their principal business, and that they 
will abide by the rules of the association ; it also prohibits the com- 
panies from recognizing as brokers quite a large class of persons 
who now eke out a precarious livelihood by doing a little insurance 
brokerage, incidental to some other occupation. When a broker 
has been so enrolled, his name is to be communicated to all 
the members of the association, who are then authorized to pay 
him a commission of ten per cent on all business he brings them. 
This is virtually pledging the members to do business only with 
such brokers as are enrolled and have given the required pledges. 
Provision is also made for recognizing the Board of Brokers when 
it shall impose obligations upon its members of a nature similar to 
those imposed upon brokers by the association. Commissions to 
brokers are to be absolutely limited to ten per cent, and provision 
is made to head off all subterfuges by means of which this commis- 
sion devil has been successfully whipped around the stump in years 
past. 

The committee is certainly entitled to great credit for the intelli- 
gent manner in which they have dealt with the many knotty prob- 
lems that were presented to them for solution. If they have not 
satisfied everyone, they have at least presented the most feasible 
plan for bettering the business of fire underwriting that has been 
put forth in many years. The situation was so demoralized that 
something had to be done, and those companies hitherto known as 
obstructionists had to make some concessions. As a result, the 
committee has been enabled to secure co-operation where, hereto- 
fore, only hostility to every effort at reform has been encountered. As 
one underwriter put it, those companies were “ between the devil 
and the deep sea;” they either had to agree to the new compact 


or face ruin at close quarters. There is little question but all the 
155 companies that recently signed the compact embodying the new 
propositions in the abstract, will sign the perfected agreement as 
presented by the committee. The report was referred back to the 
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committee to obtain such signatures as were not attached at the 
meeting on Friday, and it is not anticipated that there will hp 
much delay in doing this. When all the companies have affixed 
their signatures, the chairman is to announce that fact, and from 
and after that date the compact is to be enforced. 

When the agreement is fully signed, then will come the work of 
selecting officers for the new association, the appointment of com. 
mittees and the selection of a manager, as provided for in the report, 
The manager promises to be the most important person to be 
chosen, for upon him will devolve the duty of carrying out all the 
detail work of the compact. He needs to be an underwriter of 
experience, possessed of good executive ability, and having such 
force of character that he can enforce his rulings without Constantly 
appealing to the committee on surveys and deviations, to whom he 
is subordinate, for assistance, or for moral backbone. It must be 
admitted that the companies are putting a great amount of 
power in the hands of their manager, and yielding to him a cop. 
siderable portion of their individual rights, but the demoralized 
condition of affairs demands this sacrifice. The same sacrifice has 
been made, substantially, in other localities and has been attended 
with good results. There is no reason why it should not be here 
where the interests are larger, and the good results to be anticipated 
proportionately greater. The greatest difficulty to be overcome is 
the overweaning desire of every company manager to have his 
finger in every pie, and every pie made precisely according to his 
recipe. If they can be persuaded to repose implicit confidence 
in the cook that may be selected, there will be little cause for com- 
plaint regarding the pastry he will serve up to them. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE New York Board of Brokers addressed a circular to the companies 
doing business in this city, which was delivered just before the general 
meeting of companies was called to consider the report of the committee 
of fifteen. This circular contained an earnest and vigorous plea for two 
things; first, that, with certain exceptions, the commission should be 
fifteen per cent ; second, that members of the Board of Brokers should 
be the only persons entitled to any commission whatever. 


* * * * 


Tuts is simply the old plea revived. It is presenting the same rock 
before the new compact on which all previous attempts at universal 
compact have split. The language of the resolutions is moderate and 
reasonable enough, but the underlying spirit is threatening. There is 
not a broker whose name appears on the list but would break up the 
compact if he could have his way. 

% x x *% 

THE truth is that the brokers are frightened. Never has anything been 
known before such as the resolutions presented to Friday's meeting. Itis 
altogether revolutionary and startling from the brokers’ standpoint. Some- 
thing not to be tolerated for a moment, and they do not propose to 
tolerate it—if they can help it. 


* * * * 


Ir is, after all, a very serious and radical step to reduce commissions 
from thirty-five per cent and forty per cent to ten percent. It will mean 
a great many changes in the business, nut only of brokers but of com- 
panies. Some brokers who work on a narrow margin will be greatly 
benefited ; others whose business is held largely from personal motives, 
and who are not now required to rebate to any extent, will be severely in- 
jured. The companies also will notice great changes in their business. 
Those who have been notoriously low-rate writers, will suffer the loss of 
much business. Popular companies, large and small, will increase their 
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but it will be a cold time for companies that have not popular 


business, 
Those agency firms that are also brokers are about the only 


cers. 
a who can now look on with perfect equanimity. For what they 
- on one side of their counters they will make up on the other. 


* * * * 


We should like to know, by way of curiosity only, what A. P. M. 
Roome’s position is in this matter. His company was one of those that 
went into the compact movement, and now his name appears, not as an 
underwriter—the officer of a company interested in the new movement— 
but in a list of brokers who are opposed to it. If an officer of a company 
wants to criticize the committee’s report it would seem as if the meetings 
of those companies would be the proper place for such views to be ex- 


pressed from. 
* x x * 


SomE officers of companies appear to be possessed with the idea that 
they can win perpetual favor from the brokers in general by expressing 
critical or antagonistic views to the compact. Many of these very com- 
panies are already signers, and the brokers should take individual ex- 
pressions of opinion in any office for what they are worth. 


* * * * 


THERE is sure to be a great deal of friction in getting the new rates and 
new commissions into running order. Of course on dwellings or stores 
and dwellings, as wel! as on risks now rated, there will not necessarily 
be any difficulty; but no matter how universal general or class ratings 
are made, there will be an immense number of risks which cannot be 
covered by general ratings, but will have to be specifically rated, and 
until these risks are actually reached and rated, there will be plenty of 
room for wide differences in opinion and action. 


* * * * 


Ir the new rating work is to be in the hands of substantially the same men 
who now compose the rating committee of the New York Tariff Associa- 
tion, it is to be hoped that before they launch out into any new work they 
will finish up some old pieces of work that have been left undone. Let 
them, for instance, apply the specific ratings to sugar refineries. The 
companies have been waiting two years and more for this piece of legisla- 
tion, Let them also apply the schedule which was prepared months ago 
to horse car stables. Let them make and apply a schedule for breweries 
and some few other risks, and then start in on the more extensive, but 
really less important work of rating all the small risks of New York. 


* * * * 


THERE ate officers of companies who seldom or never do any work pro 
bono publico, There are others who are called on to do so much work for 
Board or Tariff Association that their own business has to be more or less 
neglected. Those who are willing and able to labor for the general wel- 
fare, receiving nothing but thanks, and little enough of those, are con- 
tinually having more and more work thrust upon them by their fellow 
officers who are less competent or less self-sacrificing. There is a happy 
mean about this matter as well as all others. Every man who has his 
own company’s interest at heart should be willing and glad to render all 
the aid he can to the general good, for by so doing he helps his own com- 
pany. At the same time no officer or agent ought to do so much outside 
work that he can not properly look out for his own office. 





—Bayou Sara, a town of St. Francisville, La., was destroyed by fire 
August 27, and there is little doubt that the fire was started by incen- 
diaries. The chief losers are Farnham & Co., loss on stock and build- 
ing, $100,000; insurance, $75,000 ; M. Brasseaux, loss on building, $4000; 
insurance, $1000; Jacob Michel, loss on stock and furniture, $3800 ; 
insurance, $1300 ; Kilburn & Co., druggists, building destroyed, goods 
saved but badly damaged ; Mrs. Deutsehland, milliner, store destroyed 
but stock saved ; W. H. Taylor, loss, $500, no insurance; F. B. Teupsch, 
loss on stock, $3500; insurance, $2000; William Conn, dwelling and 
Store destroyed, loss, $3000 ; insurance, $1100; Mrs. L. Weil, three stores 
burned, loss, $4000; insurance, $2800, 





TIMOTHY H. BROSNAN. 


In this issue of Tue SPECTATOR we present to our readers a portrait of 
the late Timothy H. Brosnan, president of the United States Life Insurance 
Company, whose untimely death, last month, is alike widely mourned by 
personal and business friends. 

Mr. Brosnan was born at Ogdensburg, N. Y., of Irish parents, Decem- 
ber 3, 1838, thus dying in his forty-eighth year. He was educated at 
Union College, Schenectady ; was for some time principal of the Ogdens- 
burg Academy, studied law and was admitted to the bar. This profes- 
sion he was compelled, however, to abandon, feeling the need of more 
active employment, and he became a solicitor for the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, remaining in its employ in various 
responsible positions until 1875. In that year he entered the service of 
the United States Life Insurance Company, as manager of its New Eng- 
land department, and in 1876 was elected superintendent of the company’s 
agencies, with headquarters in New York. From that time he acted, 
practically, as president of the company, to which office he was formally 
elected, upon the retirement of Mr. Buell, in 1880, Mr. Brosnan’s 
thorough knowledge of the insurance business and executive ability; his 
progressive ideas and his great personal popularity among all classes, 
rapidly placed the United States Life in a leading position; while his 
exertions were not confined to the advancement of the interests of his 
own company, but included also the development of the life insurance 
system in general. 

In private life Mr. Brosnan was much beloved, inheriting with his blood 
he best and most attractive qualities of the Irish race. Hot-headed, im- 
pulsive and excitable, he expressed his opinions forcibly, but these 
opinions were generally sound. Generous and tender-hearted, he was 
also just, giving material aid to those who asked of him, freely and will- 
ingly, but judiciously, while his advice and sympathy were at the call of 
friend and stranger alike. To his friends he was a pattern of fidelity, 
clinging to them through good and evil report. A professing Christian, 
he was not given to preaching, but to practicé, both in private and in pub- 
lic life, and in his death the community lost an honorable, upright, genial 
business man, and the United States Life a capable and faithful president. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


ABOUT PLATE GLASS INSURANCE MATTERS. 
[To THE EprTorR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The Chronicle recently published the following : 

‘There seems to be ‘much ado about nothing’ in Chicago of late,” 
said President J. G. Beemer of the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany to a representative of The Chronicle yesterday. ‘‘ Messrs. Mont- 
gomery & Co.’s premiums for the year ending August 1, were less than 
$14,000, a small proportion of which being personal business, they will 
carry with them to the new company. We have no right to find fault 
with an agent’s going to another company if he thinks he can do better, 
but we do not like agents to depart in a dishonorable way. Iam informed 
that a correspondence was begun about two months ago in regard to 
Messrs. Montgomery & Co.’s taking the agency of another company ; 
that as the result of this correspondence Mr. Montgomery came to New 
York in the early part of August and closed a contract dated August 1, 
returning to Chicago without calling on us or notifying us in any way. 
We first heard of the matter on August 21, through an outside party, so 
that while ostensibly representing us, Messrs. Montgomery & Co. kept 
us in the dark and put our business, as far as they could, elsewhere, 
We leave the public to judge of their action.” 

G. W. Montgomery & Co. have made the following statement in reply 
to the above : 

“The facts are these: That there was no such ‘two months corre- 
spondence ’—that our Mr. Montgomery visited New York and for the 
first time called at the office of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
August 9, and during that week made arrangements for the general 
agency of that company, and returned to Chicago, Saturday, August 14, 
and on Thursday afternoon, August 19, we received the supplies of 
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the Fidelity and Casualty Company, and on Saturday morning, August 
21, we mailed our resignation as agents of the Lloyds. 

‘* Mr. Beemer says that ‘ we kept him in the dark and diverted business 
elsewhere,’ whereas we sent the Lloyds for the twenty days of August 
over $600 in premiums, and for the entire corresponding month of the 
previous year the amount sent was less than $700. Not much diverting 
there. 

** Would it have been business-like for us to have given up voluntarily 
the one company before being prepared to operate for the other? One 
would infer from Mr. Beemer’s statements that he thinks we should have 
asked his permission to make the change. 

‘‘Mr. Beemer having taken special pains to circulate statements as 
above, we felt called upon to state the facts to our friends and patrons. 

** GEo. W. Montcomery & Co., General Agents. 

‘*CuIcaGco, September 7.’ 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Report of Committee of Fifteen on Compact. 


THE following report was submitted to a meeting of underwriters on Fri- 
day last: 
To the Underwriters of the Metropolitan District of New York : 

Your committee, to whom you have referred your plan for an associa- 
tion in this district for the better protection of your interests in common, 
for the purpose of embodying in a compact the principles laid down in 
said plan, have given the subject patient and diligent consideration, and 
have unanimously agreed to report for your adoption the preamble and 
compact hereunto appended, Every point contained therein, and every 
suggestion made to the committee, has had the fullest discussion, in not 
less than forty protracted meetings, and it is earnestly believed by your 
committee that the faithful observance for one year of the rules as recom- 
mended, will fully demonstrate the benefit which every member must 
derive from the rational rates therein provided for, from a rigid limitation 
of brokerage to ten per cent, offset by the abolition of rebates to the 
insured, and from a uniform and certain adjadication on deviations, 
under penalties sanctioned hy individual consent. 

A meeting of the association is provided for, to be held thirty days 
before the expiration of the year, to consider the question of continuing 
the compact. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN: 
Epw. A. WALTON, 
Rup. GARRIGUE, 
GEORGE M. Colt, 
W. E. HorwiI1t, 

J. E. LEFFINGWELL, 

M. A. STONE, 

J. QO. UNDERHILL, 

W. B, OGDEN, 
Henry H., HALL (ex-officio). 


T. F, JEREMIAH, 
P, B. ARMSTRONG, 
E. F. BEDDALL, 
N. W. MESEROLE, 
THOMAS GAINEs, 
A. A. REEVEs, 

J. A. SILvey, 


ComPACT. 


The fire underwriters of the Metropolitan District of New York, with 
the view of improving the fire insurance business, and for the purpose of 
decreasing the present heavy ratio of expense in conducting the same, 
having unanimously agreed over their signatures to unite in an associa- 
tion under the following conditions, viz. : 

1. That all risk of every description in the Metropolitan District be 
equitably rated. 

2. That no commission be paid in excess of ten per centum of the 
premium. 

3. That no rebate to the assured be made by the companies from estab- 
lished rates, and that rules be prepared under which the rebating of com- 
missions by brokers shall be effectually prevented. 

4. That penalties be fixed for the infraction of any of the rates and rules 
that may be adopted by the association, 
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Now, by their renewed signatures, accept and ratify the following 
compact : 

1. The undersigned, by their signatures, agree to form an association, 
to be known as ‘‘ The Metropolitan Association of Fire Underwriters,” 

2. It shall be organized by the election of a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, whose duties shall be defined by the by-laws, to 
be framed under this compact. 

3. Each company sigring this agreement binds its officers, managers, 
agents and all other employees to a faithful observance of all rules and 
rates adopted by the association, and voluntarily assumes the respons. 
ibility for any violation of such rules or rates, intentional or otherwise, 

4. New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City, Hoboken, Jersey City and 
Staten Island will constitute the district covered by this association, and 
all risks therein, other than dwellings and their contents, and buildings 
occupied as stores and dwellings, and their contents, shall be rated, as 
far as practicable, on a schedule basis fixed by the association. Pending 
the preparation of such ratings, this association adopts and agrees to 
observe the existing rules and rates of the New York Tariff Association, 

5. Until otherwise ordered, dwellings and their contents, and build. 
ings occupied as stores and dwellings, and their contents, shall be classi. 
fied and rated as follows : 


Brick or stone dwellings, other than apartment 


NE GNNE BE I s faroce ai sib ce cece 8S 8 RGR ysl<0's0 18 cents. 
Household furniture therein ...............cccecee ag 
Frame dwellings or frame with brick front.......... gg 
Household furniture therein. ...........cccsceseces 50 “ 
Buildings of brick or stone, occupied as stores on first 

floor and dwellings above... .....ccccsecccsssccece —. 
Household furniture therein .........ccccsccsessecs a > 
Stocks and store furniture and fixtures therein....... a * 
Buildings of frame, occupied as stores on first floor 

i IS cs. carenireaedesinceccedes 60 ‘“ 
Household furniture therein. .........ccccceseccses 70. * 
Stocks and store furniture and fixtures therein....... a 


No policy on the above classes shall be written for less than $2 premium. 

These are minimum rates, and it is optional with members of the asso- 
ciation to charge additional rates for deficiencies in construction or for 
exposures. 

The rates on buildings occupied as stores and dwellings, and their con- 
tents, are based on their being occupied as dwellings above the first floor, 
and not exceeding hazardous or extra hazardous occupation. If such 
buildings are occupied for specially hazardous purposes, or for business 
purposes above the first floor, the rates must be announced by the 
manager hereinafter provided for. 

6. No risks of any kind or description other than dwellings and their 
contents, and buildings occupied as retail stores on first fluor and dwell- 
ings above, shall be insured for more than one year, except fro rata of 
the annual rate. 

Dwellings and their contents may be insured for terms of three or five 
years at the following rates : 

For three years’ terms, two and one-half annual rate shall be charged. 

For five years’ terms, four and one-half annual rates shall be charged. 

No policy shall be written for a longer term than five years. 

Contents of buildings occupied for retail stores and dwellings shall 
not be insured for long terms except fv raéa of the annual rate. 

7. The association shall elect from among its members a committee of 
seven on surveys, who shall have a general supervision under the 
direction of the association of the ratings of all risks. This committee 
shall be known as the committee on surveys and deviations, and shall 
nominate to the association a manager of the bureau of surveys and 
deviations (hereinafter alluded to simply as the manager). The by-laws 
to be framed under this compact shall provide that each of the seven 
members shall be chairman of one of seven sub-committees on rating 
seven different classes of hazards ; four other members for each of these 
sub-committees shall be elected by the association. 

8. Pending the preparation and publication of schedule rates, a special 
committee of seven shall fix the rates on all classes of hazards not pro- 
vided for herein, and such ratings shall be furnished to each member of 
this association prior to the date when the rules of this compact will take 
effect. 

g. The association shall electa manager. The person so clected shall, 
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under the direction of the committee on surveys and deviations, super- 
intend and have charge of the corps of surveyors employed by the asso- 
ciation, He shall cause the rates as fixed to be printed and furnished 
to all members of the association, giving no members of the association 
any information as to a rate prior to the printing and general distribution 
of the same. 

10, The manager shall also have charge of the deviation bureau, and 
to him all complaints for violation of rules or rates shall be made in 
writing. 

ur. On receipt of a complaint against any member, the manager shall 
notify the member against whom complaint is made of the fact, and such 
member shall, upon request, deposit in cash with the treasurer of the 
association the sum of $100. : 

12, The manager shall then make a thorough investigation of the al- 
leged violation of the rules, and in order to verify or disprove the charge, 
shall have full authority to examine persons, books, accounts and papers 
of any member of the association at the office or branch office of the 
member. On completion of such examination the manager shall, if the 
charge is sustained, direct that the amount of the deposit be forfeited, 
and held as a part of the sum in the treasury for maintaining the asso- 
ciation. 

13. A member may appeal from the decision of the manager to the 
committee on surveys and deviations, who shall have power, by a vote of 
five members of the committee, to reduce the penalty on offenses not 
willful or clearly mere clerical errors, but in no case, proven to the satis- 
faction of the committee, shall the penalty be reduced below $25. In cases 
where the penalty imposed is thus modified, the treasurer shall return to 
the depositor such portion of the penalty imposed as is not confirmed by 
the committee. No reduction of the penalty shall be made if the offense 
be payment of brokerage in excess of ten per cent, or a rebate allowed to 


the insured. 
14. Clerical errors shall be deemed to be violations under the rules of 


this association. 

15. In order that members may be protected, all ratings shall be plainly 
printed, and in all cases where rates are made by either charges or de- 
ductions, the manager shall furnish each member with the flat rate on 
building and contents, and no member shall be allowed to make any 
change in the rates published. No reduction of rate or premium shall be 
made on existing contracts excepting for decrease of hazard by reason of 
change of occupation or improvements under the schedule, and such 
reductions shall take effect only when regularly promulgated by the 
manager. 

16, Members of this association shall not make a rebate to the assured, 
or any person acting for him or them, or endeavor to obtain business by 
making any promises embodying a valuable consideration ; provided, 
however, that this shall not be construed to prevent mutual or participat- 
ing companies which, at the date of the signing of this compact, shall 
have the whole or a majority of their policies issued upon a mutual or 
participating basis, from paying scrip dividends to their policyholders. 

17. A broker is recognized by this association, and shall be enrolled as 
such by the manager, when he announces himself as mainly or materially 
engaged in placing insurance for customers, and is vouched for as a 
broker, in this sense, by one or more companies, members of this associa- 
tion; provided, nevertheless, that he pledges himself in writing not to 
return any portion of his commission to the insured directly or indirectly, 
or represent, as agent, a company not a member of this association. His 
pledge shall be put on file in the bureau of surveys and deviations and 
his name communicated to all members of the association, who shall then 
be authorized to pay him a commission of ten per cent for business 
accepted from him. He shall be responsible for his pledge, under com- 
plaint to the manager, and if convicted of sharing his commission with 
any customer, or in any other way violating his pledge, shall be stricken 
from the list and reported to the committee on surveys and deviations, 
and if the conviction be confirmed by the committee members shall be 
notified, and no company shall thereafter pay him any commission unless 
he be reinstated by a three-fourth vote of a meeting of the association. 
No brokerage firm shall be recognized unless all its members be enrolled. 

When the by-laws of the New York Board of Fire Insurance Brokers 
shall, to the satisfaction of the committee on surveys and deviations, con- 
form to this agreement both as to the obligations of its members and dis- 
cipline to be applied, members of said beard shall be entitled to be 
enrolled by the manager as brokers recognized by this association. In 





accepting membership of the brokers board, as tantamount to the written 
pledge otherwise required, the members of the brokers board shall, in 
common with all enrolled brokers, be subject to the discipline of this 
association and to the penalty herein imposed for a violation of the pledge 
of enrolled brokers. 

It is fully understood by all members of this association that this defini- 
tion of a broker excludes every employee of any insured, but that it does 
not exclude conveyancers, real estate agents, trustees or controllers of 
estates, but that these may be enrolled as brokers if they choose, and that 
when so enrolled, all companies, members of this association, have the 
right to pay them a commission of ten percent as brokers. No broker- 
age shall be paid to any broker not qualified as herein stated, except as 
between companies on exchange business. No employee of any com- 
pany or agency, nor any solicitor, shall be eligible for enrollment on the 
list of brokers. 

18. The rate of commission paid to enrolled brokers shall in no case 
exceed ten per cent. No members of this association shall be allowed 
either by presents, donations, perquisites, contingent commissions or 
promises to be fulfilled in the future, to obtain business from brokers to 
the disadvantage of their fellow members. 

19. Members may make reinsurance contracts with fellow members to 
carry risks outside of the district on such terms and conditions as may 
be mutually satisfactory, but members making reinsurance contracts with 
each other to cover on risks located in the district, shall not pay a com- 
mission exceeding ten per cent, and in all cases risks shall be written at 
full tariff rates. Reinsurance in the district covered by this association 
shall, by preference, be given to companies represented in this association. 

20. Any member of this association may employ solicitors exclusively 
for his own service, on salary, or on such basis of compensation as may 
be agreed upon, provided the name of such solicitor is filed with the 
manager, who shall be required to refer such name to the committee on 
surveys and deviations, if in his opinion such employment is in violation 
of the spirit of this agreement, which is to prevent the employment as 
solicitors of persons generally known as brokers, whose business is 
chiefly confined to risks requiring the protection of more than one com- 
pany. 

If, in the opinion of the committee on surveys and deviations, or a 
majority of them, the appointment of any person as solicitor whose name 
has been referred to them would be a violation of the spirit of this agree- 
ment as above defined, such appointment shall not be made. 

21. Members may have, at their option, not exceeding five branch 
offices in the city of New York, three in Brooklyn and Long Island City, 
and one each in Hoboken, Jersey City and Staten Island. Such branch 
offices to be under the control of managers or officers, who shall be paid 
a fixed salary. Such managers of branch offices shall not be eligible to 
act as brokers, and shall not receive commissions from any member of 
this association. 

22. In lieu of branch offices, members may establish not exceeding two 
agencies in Brooklyn and Long Island City, two in Jersey City, Hoboken 
and Staten Island, which agencies shall not be permitted to accept risks 
in any section of the Metropolitan District other than the one for which 
they are appointed. Each member represented in such an agency shall 
be responsible for any violation of this compact in such agency for his 
account. 

It shall be the duty of each member to furnish the manager with a list 
of all branch offices or agencies appointed by him, within the jurisdiction 
of the association, giving the name and business address of each, together 
with the pledge in writing of each of such branch managers or agents that 
he or they will adhere to all the rules and rates of this association, the 
same to be filed with the bureau of surveys and deviations. 

23. Members shal! be responsible for the acts of omission or commis- 
sion of their branch offices and agencies within the jurisdiction of this 
association, it being understood that they are subject to all the rules and 
regulations of the association, and that nothing shall be done at a branch 
office or agency that cannot be done at the main office ; and in the event 
of any complaint being made against the manager of any branch office, or 
against any agent, the member who employs such manager or agent shall 
make the deposit for violation required by the rules. 

24. All existing contracts at variance with these rules shall be annulled 
by purchase or otherwise, on a fixed date to be determined. 

25. The manager shall request department, State and local organiza. 
tions generally throughout the United States to forward to him a copy of 
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their rules and rates, and the corrections that may from time to time be 
made. Such rules and rates shall be classified and arranged by the man- 
ager, so that he can at any time furnish the same to any member of the 
association or enrolled broker. He shall keep easy of access all material 
thus collected, and shall give prompt information as to any rule or rate, 
when requested by any member of this association or enrolled broker. 

26. Members of this association will, in good faith, maintain the tariffs 
established by other local boards or associations of underwriters, and will 
use their influence toward preserving such organizations ; and will not 
accept or assist in placing any risk at less than established rates or in 
violation of established rules; and will not pay thereon a brokerage of 
over ten per cent. If it comes to the knowledge of the committee on 
surveys and deviations that the action of members having local agents be 
inconsistent with this rule in any place, the said committee shall relieve 
all members of the obligations of this rule in such locality until the full 
re-establishment of the local board is secured. 

This rule shall not be so interpreted as to prevent the competition of 
members for manufacturing risks equipped with the automatic sprinklers 
outside the Metropolitan District, but the influence of this association 
will be used toward securing from local boards such a recognition of 
automatic sprinklers as will be satisfactory to all members, 

27. The manager shall furnish each company in the United States not 
admitted to do business in this city with a copy of the rules and rates of 
this association, with the request that the rates fixed by this association 
be observed by them. 

28. This compact shall take effect when signed by all companies repre- 
sented in the district. Notice of the date shall be given by the chairman 
of the committee of fifteen, which has prepared and submitted it, and to 
whom it is referred back to obtain the signatures, 

29. This agreement shall be binding upon each member of this associa- 
tion for one year from date agreed upon, Thirty days prior to expiration 
of the year, a meeting shall be held to consider the propriety of renewing 
the agreement for another year. ‘ 

30. In the event of any member of this association for any reason what- 
ever withdrawing from this association before the year expires, or if any 
member of this association refuses to comply with the rules and regula- 
tions adopted, the committee on surveys and deviations shall promptly 
notify the members of this association of such withdrawal or refusal, and 
with such notification every member will be released from further obliga- 
tions to this association. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company. 
AN organized attack has been recently instituted against the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company on grounds which do not admit of respectable criticism, 
but enemies of the company having put in print and given wide circula- 
tion to certain false statements and inferences which they think will do 
it harm, we deem it worth while, in justice to the company, to refute the 
anonymous assault. In advising policyholders and agents of the com- 
pany, let us say briefly, on the authority of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, and from our personal knowledge of the company’s standing, that 
it is in thorough solvent condition, and is abundantly able to meet all its 
liabilities. * The persons who have inspired the attack upon the company’s 
reputation think they have discovered, as one plausible reason therefor, 
the fact it sustained a large loss in its fidelity branch last year. This 
loss was, however, promptly paid, and was duly covered by the statement 
of the company made at the close of December 31, and which appears in 
the last official report of the New York Insurance Department. The 
assets and liabilities, as shown by that report (items not admitted as 
available assets being deducted), were as follows: Assets, $569,225.22 ; 
total liabilities, except capital, $305,242.27 ; capital, $250,000, Some five 
months after this report was published, the company was examined by the 
insurance department, and owing to the investment of several thousand dol- 
lars in securities not strictly allowable under the New York law, such items 
were thrown out, and the assets were accordingly reduced. The com- 
pany promptly acted, however, on recommendations made by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, and at its own request, after the first six months 
of 1886 had been completed, another official examination was made by 
Superintendent Maxwell, when the assets were shown to have consider- 
ably increased, under careful management, even over the amount reported 
by the company on December 31, and a substantial surplus was also 
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shown over all liabilities. The following is a copy of the finan 
tion of the Fidelity and Casualty Company on July 1, 1886, ac 
the official examination made by Michael J. Shannon, chief exa 
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John A. Horan, assistant, and as certified to by the Insurance Superi 
tendent: perin. 
ASSETS. 

United States government bonds... ......ccccceccccccscecsccccace $e 

N. Y., Lackawanna & Western R R. Co., five per cent guar. stock’ 70,637.00 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo R. R. Co., first mort. bonds...... : — 

Real €5tAt@....cesccccccvccsccccccevevcceccevccccccccccccccscccecs., ay pompes 

Sl III og iiaig oc carenenesobenpenedinses Oo6cccccoves... a 

Ce SE OE ON WOOD i isinkcsenevescccetncesesecnesscesocess.... 5940.00 

Premiums in course of collection... ccccccccscescccsccscccccesse..., 35.92.79 

All other assets... .ccccsecccscccece Gola cntullelerssinaccant 2ao7hae 
TOtal..ccssccscccccccccsccccccccceccsscccncsseceescccsssssseces $579,991.01 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve to reinsure all current risks, as required by law..........,.. 

Reserve for all other liabilities.........0.....002-. J Seka keihin i ios Baga.8g1 00 

Balance, being surplus to policyholders. ..........-220...e.cce ceeee 284, 263,81 
Total —— 

AR. cocccecvonvcvecesoscessvcccvecesccescocsceesccwescessececs $579,991.01 


The above report in detail was handed to the committee on dividends 
of the company in July by Chief Examiner Shannon, and was adopted by 
them as their report of the company’s condition after special examination 
by themselves of the loansand securities named therein. This committee 
is composed of George S. Coe, president of the American Exchange 
Bank; A. S. Barnes, the publisher, and J. L. Riker, of the well-known 
firm of J. L. & D. S, Riker, commission merchants. When it is shown 
that the insurance department and the company’s own examiners agree 
fully and in detail as to the financial condition of the company, it is ridic. 
ulous for outsiders, no matter how biased their opinion might be against 
the company, to undertake to slander its standing. The report of the 
department examiners, which bears date July 14, 1886, says: The com. 
pany is in possession of a surplus of $13,009.45 in excess of its capital 
stock and all other liabilities (and has in addition thereto assets not ad- 
mitted by the department which are perfectly good and which are allowed 
by the departments of other States, amounting to $21,254.36, making the 
surplus in all $34,263.81). This result has been brought about through 
the profits realized upon the business and the sale of a large amount of 
assets which had been rejected by us on the former examination. The 
company is in condition to meet all just claims against it, which, together 
with its honorable record in the past, entitles it to the confidence of the 
public. 

The Fidelty and Casualty Company is managed by William M. Rich- 
ards, president, and John M. Crane, secretary, and the board of directors 
is composed of the following well-known business men: G., G, Williams, 
president Chemical National Bank ; J. S. T. Stranahan, president Atlantic 
Dock Company; A. B. Hull, retired merchant ; David Dows, of David 
Dows & Co.; A. S. Barnes, of A. S. Barnes & Co.; H. A. Hurlbut, 
president of Commissioners of Emigration; J. D. Vermilye, president 
Merchants National Bank ; John L. Riker, merchant, N. Y. ; W. G. Low, 
of Moore, Low & Wallace ; Alexander Mitchell, president Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad; S. B. Chittenden, ex-Member of Con- 
gress ; Geo. S. Coe, president American Exchange National Bank, 

The Fidelty and Casualty Company has been successfully managed for 
many years, it has established a large business and many thousand per- 
sons are directly interested in its career. The company possesses the 
requisites that any insurance company needs to do a successful business ; 
it is in sound financial condition, being able to meet all liabilities, and it 
possesses a loss-paying record calculated to inspire the strongest conf- 
dence. Since organization in 1876 it has paid $810,552.37 in losses to 
policyholders, and has at the present date a reserve to protect unexpired 
contracts amounting to $242,841, and this without regard to the capital 
of $250,000 invested in United States government bonds. 





The United States Life Insurance Company. 


THE business done by the United States Life Insurance Company of 
New York during the present year compares favorably in amount to the 
transactions of previous years, The company has now been in active 
existence for over thirty-six years, and its substantiality and reputation for 
liberality with the insured serves its agents in good stead in the field. The 
management of the company is controlled bythe wisdom of experience, 
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and the agents in its service are carefully chosen and are numbered among 
the best in the fraternity. Some of the strong points urged by this com- 
y to induce business may be mentioned as follows: The profits belong 
exclusively to policyholders ; the company issues all forms of insurance, 
including tontine and limited non-forfeiting tontine; policyholders are 
assured of absolute security and the broadest liberality; all policies are 
indisputable after three years. Due care is exercised in the selection of 
risks, and a low rate of mortality has necessarily resulted, serving to 
increase the surplus held for the benefit of policyholders. The surplus 
of the company, as shown by the last official report, was $947,209, the 
assets aggregating $5,473,424, and the liabilities (including reserve at 
four and one-half per cent) $4,526,215. The premium income has 
steadily increased, a healthy amount of new business being done 
each year. The agents of this company have abundant facilities to 
labor successfully for new business, for the organization is stanch 
and trustworthy and invariably issues a good form of policy. There 
is no other company more conservative in the matter of the investment of 
its assets. Security is deemed of the first importance and income-produc- 
ing power is second in consideration. All the investments of the com- 
pany are made under the personal supervision and direction of its able 
finance committee, composed of the following prominent and successful 
business men: Charles E. Bill, banker ; Thomas Gardiner, retired build- 
er; Isaac N. Phelps, banker; Philip Van Volkenburgh, dry-goods mer- 
chant; George G. Williams, president of the Chemical Bank, and Julius 
Catlin, Jr., dry-goods merchant. There is palpable evidence of the satis- 
faction maintained by persons insured in the company in its career 
by the small proportion of lapses experienced. Members entering the 
United States Life are usually persistent and invariably indorse the con- 
servatism of the management, The recentelection of George H. Burford 
to the presidency of the company, to succeed the late T. H. Brosnan, 
has received general commendation and approval in the insurance world. 
Mr. Burford isa thorough actuary and served the company in that capac- 
ity for many years. He possesses executive ability and is faithfully 
assisted in the management by C. P. Fraleigh, secretary; A. Wheel- 
wright, assistant secretary, and John S, Gaffney, superintendent of 
agencies, 
President Burford, under date of September 2, has issued the follow- 
ing salutation to the agents of the United States Life : 


“‘GENTLEMEN—By official notice you have been advised of the death of 
our late president, Timothy H. Brosnan, and of the honor conferred upon 
me by our board of directors in electing his successor. 

“In assuming the duties of this responsible position, I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that it depends very largely—I might say entirely—upon the 
hearty support and co-operation of the agents as to whether or not the 
future of the company shall be as prosperous as its past has been under 
the administration of my predecessor. I shall, therefore, look to you 
for aid and assistance in the way of building up the business of the com- 
pany. Remember that, after all, the success of a company does not 
depend so much upon its assets, surplus, officers or directors, as upon 
the honest, efficient effort of its representatives in the field, and that in 
point of fact the loyal, faithful, energetic agent is the great desideratum. 
Our assets may be well invested, our surplus may be iarge in proportion 
to our liabilities, our officers may be honest and well informed upon all 
Matters pertaining to their respective departments, our directors may be 
men of integrity and of high standing in the community in which they 
reside ; but unless the agents will utilize all the advantages that the com- 
pany possesses, and show unswerving devotion to its interests, working 
early and late, the sterling qualities of the company itself will count for 
nothing except in the integrity of its purpose and the respect that it is 
bound tocommand and win. You have an old company to work for, 
gentlemen—a company that has given you the best plans and the best 
policy contract in existence—and as to its investments, I do not believe 
those of any other company are more carefully and conscientiously made 
than those of this company, under the direction of our able finance com- 
mittee, I doubt if any company can show a cleaner record in its relations 
to its agents and policyholders than this company. I know that no com- 
pany, through its officers, appreciates the value of a true, honest, faithful 
agent more than we do. So, therefore, let the new administration have 
the same hearty, cordial support that was extended to our late president ; 
and with untiring devotion upon your part to the company and its inter- 
— let us strive together to make its future even more prosperous than 

past.” 





The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


THIs organization met in Chicago last week, and the proceedings passed off with 
the usual ec/at. We have already printed extracts from the address of the presi- 
dent, and now submit some other good things that were presented to the meeting. 
We have been furnished a manifold copy of the paper on ‘‘ The Insurance Con- 
tract, Adjustments and Adjusters,” by J. J. Berne, but the copy was so illegible 
we were obliged to burn it, while Mr. Lyman’s ‘‘ Outlook” was so blind that 
neither the printers nor the ‘‘ devil ’’ could read it. Essayists in future better do 
the ‘‘ square thing” by the printers and have their effusions printed in a respect- 
able manner if they wish to have them read. 

Major C. E. Bliven offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That ex-presidents of this association, to wit., Reid, Blodget, Wilson 
and Dresser, who have retired from active field work in fire underwriting, be and 
they are hereby made honorary members of this association ; and that whenever 
any ex-presidents of this association shall cease to be a member by reason of retir- 
ing from the field work of fire insurance, he shall thereby become an honorary 
member of the association. 


Adopted. 

The following telegram was received and read: 

The Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific send greetings, and with the 
resi of the world await anxiously the valuable results of your deliberations, 

The report of the executive committee was read, recommending for approval 
the treasurer's report, which was as follows: 








Cash balance from the former treasurer... .+-++++.sseeesseeeeee ceeeeeee $66.48 
1884, dues Collected .....cccccccccccccccccccccscecccssccccsesceecceees 10.00 
1885, dues collected ..... PPIITTTITT TTT TT eoecese II.55 
Initiation fe€S......seescecceecesccesese sete ee seneererecsereee eevecees 21.00 
Sale of copies of the proceedings........... Pevcveccecccccccccccecccoce 11.25 
Total receipts....... kevnveumecee paceeberaieedbien cccccccccccccs E863. 
Disbursements....--...s00++s+eeeeeeeres ecececcees tee eeescceecececees sem | 
Balance on hand.......cccccsccccccccccccesccecs cecccecccccccceccoss. © S57.87 


The committee also recommended a large number of gentlemen for membership, 

On motion of Major Bliven, C. C. Hine of New York was declared an honorary 
member of the association. 

The president then delivered his annual address, extracts from which were 
printed in THE SPECTATOR last week. 

On motion the address was subdivided into various topics and referred to com 
mittees for consideration. 

On reassembling the committee to whom had been referred so much of the 
president's address as relates to the organization of the association, reported a 
set of by-laws and standing rules substantially the same as heretofore embodied in 
the constitution and by-laws. The modifications were entirely in accord with 
every suggestion of the president, and the report was adopted without discussion. 

The annual address of the association, entitled ‘‘ Facts and Figures," was then 
read by P. C. Bennett, general agent of the Atna Insurance Company. It was 
as follows : 

FACTS AND FIGURES. 


To the Fire Underwriters of the Northwest : 

GENTLEMEN—The growth of the fire insurance business of this country has 
been as remarkable as the increase in values, and has kept pace with the general 
prosperity of the country at large. 

From a very few companies in existence in 1800, with subscribed capitals of from 
$100,000 to $200,000, with ten to twenty per cent paid in, the number and strength 
of the companies have so increased that at the present date we have at least 1650 
companies, with $100,000,000 of capital and $250,000,000 of assets. According to 
the United States census, the fire insurance companies in existence January 1, 880, 
numbered 1602, and were classified as follows : 

Number of fire insurance companies, 1462. 

Number of fire and marine companies, 140. 

Of these companies, 424 were joint-stock, 190 mutuals, transacting a general busi- 
ness, 978 farm or local mutuals, Io perpetuals. 

But little can be ascertained as to the actual results of the business previous to the 
publication of statiscal information by State departments in 1856. 

‘In May, 1850, a meeting of the companies then in the agency business was called 
in New York, and there were present nine representatives, and after organization, 
a committee of five was appinted to report on ‘‘ The Present Condition of Fire In- 
surance." In September, 1850, at Hartford, the committee made their report, 
the following extracts are taken from that report : 

‘* The business in the United States from its commencement to 1810 was profit- 
able.” 

‘ The practice of reducing rates in order to obtain risks insured by other com- 
panies, had not then been adopted. 

‘The surplus accumulated by New York city companies was more than 


$1,000,000. 

‘* From 1810 to 1830 many new companies were organized with capitals from 
$200,000 to $300,000. The desire to do a large busiaess without waiting to select 
it prudently, caused great strife—rates were reduced and profits became small, so 
that the average result on capital employed did not exceed three per cent per 
annum. 

‘The business from 1831 to 1850 exhibited very discouraging results. The 
whole of the premiums received and many millions of capital were required to meet 
the losses." 

** Taken together, the business of fire insurance for the period of sixty years from 
1791 to 1850 produced no profit, but the net result was a large loss of capital.” 

‘This was not an encouraging report to place before the first association of under- 
writers, but as all things must have a beginning, that small association started the 
good work and made general rules and regulations tor ageats. They established 
minimum rates for the different classes of hazards and formed the first schedule for 
fixing rates. The pamphlet published by this association consisted of thirty 
pages of valuable information as to rates, classes of hazards, charges for occupan- 
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cies, short rate table, and table for discounts on long term risks. The thoughtful 
underwriter of the present day might study these pages with profit. Dwellings 
were divided into seven classes, and the rates were from ry | cents to one and one- 
half per cent per annum. Rear buildings were charged fifteen cents extra, and 
furniture and household goods ten cents above the building rate. The discounts 
for term risks were three per cent for two years, six per cent for three years, eight 
per cent for four years, ten per cent for five years, twelve per cent for six years, 
and for seven years one annual premium. The underwriter of 1850 would be sur- 
prised to know that we now write the first-class risks at forty cents per annum, and 
discount two annual premiums for five years, and often reduce the annual rate fifty 
per cent and make the same liberal discount for long terms. The association of 
1850 failed to accomplish great results, from the lack of proper organization in the 
field, and the ruinous competition continued, and between 1850 and 1855 many of 
the most prominent agency companies failed, leaving the field open for the few who 
remained, and rates being largely advanced, the business was comparatively pros- 
perous until 1865 and 1866, when, from excessive competition, decline in values and 
the Portland conflagration, it became unprofitable, and the influence of associated 
companies was necessary to prevent further decline. The National Board of Un- 
derwriters and Western Association were formed, and very opportunely, for in 
1871 the great Chicago conflagration occurred, followed in 1872 by the Boston 
conflagration. The vast destruction of insurance capital by these fires, poe 
to $150,000,000, made it necessary to quickly repair the companies strong enoug 
to live through these great disasters, and extraordinary success attended the busi- 
ness for a few years, but the prosperity was too great to last, and the National 
Board practically ceased to have any influence on competition after 1876, when 
Saowel three years of great strife, and in 1879 the Western underwriters formed 
an association for the prevention of further demoralization, and this association, 
still in existence, has done a great work in the formation of local boards, in reform- 
ing bad practice, in obtaining better forms, in advancing rates on classes of 
hazards found to be unprofitable, and in relieving the companies from excessive 
taxation. 

It will be observed that the business has always receded to the unprofitable point 
when left to run alone, or when open competition existed without associated influ- 
ence upon the part of the companies, showing clearly that the companies are de- 
pendent upon each other for support in order to make the business profitable even 
to the smallest degree. 

We are indebted to the president of the National Board for the most valuable 
statistics of the business from 1860 to 1885, and from which are ascertained the 
facts that the average annual rate of profit from premium receipts was four per 
cent; that the capital invested in the business January 1, 1886, by American com- 
panies, was $78,000,000 (this refers to companies reporting to New York State De- 

artment); that during these twenty-six years 592 companies failed or retired from 
Coainens, representing a capital of $81,000,000; that commissions have increased 
during the same period from ten per cent to seventeen per cent, or seventy per 
cent; that general expenses (including commissions) have increased from twenty- 
nine per cent to thirty-seven per cent, or twenty-seven per cent. 

These facts are certainly not of a cheering character, and they would b> totally 
discouraging if it were not true that the prudently managed company can do much 
better than the a of 200 companies. Every company should aim to reach 
the highest standard of success, and by good management it is possible to reduce 
the loss and expense ratio so that the net results will be entirely satisfactory. Man 
of our companies earn twelve to fifteen per cent on their premium income in addi- 
tion to income from investments. Why should not all of us reach this satisfactory 
standard? The only answer to this query is, that we fail to manage our business 
tor profit, the great aim of the underwriter being for the largest possible amount of 
premiums, and if he can only surpass his competitor in gross premiums, he is ap- 
parently happy and seems to care but little for net results or the increasing liabili- 
ties. From 1877 to 1885 inclusive, a period of nine years, the total risks in force 
have increased from $5,900,000,000 to $10,300,000,000. Of this increase the annual 
risks have grown from $4,200,000,000 to $5,500,000,000, or thirty per cent, while 
the risks for longer terms have increased from $1,700,000,000 to $4,900,000,000, or 
187 per cent. 

The average increase in three-year risks is now running at the rate of $300,- 
000,000 per annum, and of five year risks, $200,000,000. 

The most noticeable feature in this increased business is the great addition to 
the liability in long term risks, as compared to annual risks. It may be claimed 
that the companies hold a proper reserve fund against this increasing liability, but 
as the reserve is based upon the present low standard of term rates, there is a rea- 
sonable doubt as to whether it will be sufficient to meet future losses. There can 
be no doubt as to this great increase in term business being dangerous, nor can 
there be the least question as to the ruinous practice of continually reducing the 
annual rate, and then doubling this rate for three years and trebling it for five. 

In accepting two annual rates for three years, we yield one annual rate for the 
privilege of gaining one, which is a discount of fifty per cent. The same discount 
is made upon five years’ risks, for two annual rates are thrown off for the sake of 
collecting two additional ones. This discount is so great that but few underwriters 
will admit the correctness of this statement, but if they will consider that the first 
premium is payable in advance, it is not difficult to see that we are so anxious to 
gather in increased premiums at any sacrifice, that we do in reality discount term 
business fifty per cent, and without any reference to the value of money, or 
whether the annual rate is sufficient or insufficient to stand any such discount. It 
is safe to say that term business should be discouraged on the present scale for 
term risks, and at the present low standard of rates. 


Competition in rates is suicidal and should not be permitted. There is an un- 
limited quantity of legitimate work for the active agent or solicitor, without going 
for his competitor's business by omer J to take it at lower rates. 

Our associations are largely formed for the purpose of creating a better feeling 
between the companies and their employees, and for the prevention of the dishon- 
orable practice of rate-cutting, and it should be the aim of every underwriter to 
discourage in every way the very general custom of securing business by offering 
more favorable terms for it. 

Competition may be, as is | omar d supposed, the life of trade, but when ap- 
plied to the agency system of the insurance business, it is ruinous, for the local 
Soon can have but little information as to the cost of carrying the endless variety 
of hazards, and has no guide except the price offered by others. Officers and man- 
agers of companies must fix the prices, or they must at least determine the mini- 
mum below which it is unsafe for the agent to go. 

Agents are as honorable as other men engaged in a commission business, and 
will not, as a rule, make rebates, give presents or offer unusual favors for the pur- 
pose of securing business, unless they are encouraged to do so; but in any event 
the companies are responsible for the acts of their agents, and, having the control- 


ling power, they are alone and wholly to blame for these demoralizing practices. 
Competition is greatly aggravated by the statements made by interested parties to 





agents, and thence they go to the officers and managers, who 
statements form an exceedingly poor opinion of their a a 

With the great prosperity in our country and rapid increase in wealth there j 
business for all, and we need not trouble ourselves about the competition of ~ 
perimental companies, making a specialty of certain classes of hazards Ma mse 
these experiments will fail and some may succeed, and if the experience of th we 
cessful is worth having, we shall get it without cost. Our business is of rok 
nature that we too often magnify the importance of some new and apparentl “ - 
less experiment. Local and even special agents often report that the leghionan 
pee are about to lose all of their business, and yet at the end of each ye - 
nearly all of the companies adhering to fixed rates and proper rules show b i ir 
statements a business well maintained or increased, and, as a rule, the prudently 
managed company makes a handsome showing in profits equal to that made ne 
the most successful corporation engaged in other pursuits. y 

Underwriters of the Northwest, what shall be done to improve the condition of 
the business in the future, and what can associate influence do towards placing th 
business upon a more profitab’e basis ? o™ 

As underwriters we should first begin reform at home—reform ourselves—make 
the object of our business net results rather than gross premiums. We have statis. 
tics enough and plenty of good examples before us to show that a carefully selected 
business will pay far better than a very much larger amount of poor business, 

Too much importance is _ upon the idle reports as to what our competitors 
are doing or about todo. The utmost good faith is required in all our associations 
to accomplish any good; we need the aid of our fellow members, and we cannot 
expect to get that aid unless they have the fullest confidence that we will keep our 
faith. Agents will be all right and keep faith with each other when they feel that 
their principals will stand by them when in the right, but not when in the wrong 

It is often said of underwriters that they meet and resolve to do certain good and 
proper things and afterwards, like other men, forget their promises. Now let us in 
all of our Western associations stamp this as the false idea of the insurance man of 
the present day. 

Members of the Fire Underwriters of the Northwest, one of the largest and most 
influential in this country, can do much to aid in the work of reform. They meet 
the agents face to face and can impress upon them the great necessity for a clear 
and better selection of business. Do not shrink from doing your whole duty and 
thoroughly inspect the business on the books of your companies. Pay less atten- 
tion to urging agents to place business with you without due respect to the quality 
rad the hazard and the adequacy of the rate. Never fail to cancel bad or doubtful 

usiness. 

In years gone by it was a poor fieldman who could not point with satisfaction at 
the end of the year to business declined or canceled, which, if it had been retained, 
would have made losses for his companv. 

Our business has before it a great future, the companies stronger in capital, 
assets and surplus, than at any period of their history, with a volume of over 
$100,000,000, which can be made to yield handsome dividends, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties to be overcome. 

As prudent business men we need to handle this large and valuable trust with 


care, and hand it down in good shape to those who follow after us. Insurance 
ventures are no different from others, Success will attend those who manage cwe- 
fully, and failure will be the result of careless or reckless management. Such has 


been the experience of the past, and we can only look for history to repeat itself in 
the future. 

C. E, Bliven then read the report of the committee on that part of the president's 
address relating to ‘‘ Unfriendly Legislation.” In no other country, said the re- 
port, is there attempted any legislation other than general laws for the regulation of 
insurance; but in this country the future is darkened by the prospect of onerous 
legislation, and capital looks with alarm upon the apparent destructive designs of 
every State legislature. The report did not believe there was any reason for the 
threatened legislation. It asserted that the settlement of claims against fire insur- 
ance companies causes less friction than the settlement of any other class of in- 
debtedness. The taxation of the gross receipts of companies was pronounced 
a political blunder. The report urged the enactment of laws that would decrease 
the taxation on solvent companies and prevent the incorporation of insolvent ones, 
and laws that will aim at the erection of buildings better guarded against loss by 
fire. The report was adopted and the committee was tendered a vote of thanks. 

A paper, entitled ‘‘ The Outlook,” was then read by E. W. Lyman of Chicago, 
which we are unable to give owing to the copy furnished us being illegible. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion of the question of ‘‘ What 
Can be Done to Reduce Fire Losses?” It was lead by W. B. Cornell, superin- 
tendent of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company at Chicago. The 
speaker reviewed at length the causes of fires and the means that suggested them- 
selves to him for better protection. He advised the adoption and enforcement of 
good building laws in every State, incidental to which ought to come the discourage- 
ment of large omnibus buildings; more attention should be given to copious water 
supplies; fire departments should be extended, and the public ought to be brought 
to see the necessity of an officer in the department, whose duty it should be to see that 
the building laws are observed; encouragement should be everywhere given to all 
modern appliances for the prevention of fires. The companies should cease the 
promiscuous giving of permits, and insist on the limitations prescribed by the con- 
ditions of the policy. There should be slower settlements and more careful investi- 
gations of fires, and more persistent resistance of fraudulent claims. And above 
all, there should be an interest above the amount insured left in the policyholder, 
by the use of the limited coinsurance clause. It had been said that the three- 
quarter clause never prevented a fire; neither had a rate; but experience showed 
it to be of benefit to the companies. If all this was carried out and agents paid by 
means of a contingent commission, the change would be at once apparent. 

J. L. Whitlock accorded fully with the views of the previous speaker, and sug- 
guested that Mr. Cornell's remarks be printed and circulated. 

J. B. Bennett thought the whole question resolved itself into a matter of rates. 
The rates are toolow. These regulated, and with close inspection of risks, and 
war upon frauds, they could drive the matter into its hole. 





\ CC. C. Hine thought it would be of great benefit to have fire coroners to examine 
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into every fire to get at its origin. He believed this system would make the rogue 


hesitate before applying the torch. 

E. A. Munson of Indianapolis spoke in a similar strain. 

H. F. Burtch of Big Rapids, Mich., did not believe, with Mr. Bennett, that high 
rates would prevent incendiarism. He also favored the adoption of the three 
quarter clause. : 

7. W. Letton opposed the three-quarter clause, because it carried with it the 
imputation that all people in the insuring world are rascals. 

Mr. Cornell again spoke and reiterated his argument in favor of making the 
assured share the loss. Rates were too high, and the losses must be minimized 
that rates can be reduced. The association made no expression of its opinion by 


vote. 
A paper on “* Local and Field Service, or the Local Agent as a Special,” was 


then read by Dr. J. F. McSween, State agent of the Orient Insurance Company at 
Minneapolis. It gave at some length a specification of the qualifications neces- 
sary to successful local agents; discussed the enormity of the interests involved in 
the transactions made by them, and educational a:tainments -necessary. The 
speaker thought that a great many of the abuses of to-day were the outgrowth of 
irresponsible agents, who sought only to gain volume of business rather than safe 
business, and there was too great a tendency to look only to physical and to ignore 
moral hazard. The local office was the training school of the business, and from 
it the special should graduate. The methods of instruction there were not the 
best ; they should be reformed, and the practice of putting young men in the field 
from general offices, without the practical knowledge which could only be acquired 
in local offices, should be abandoned. 

The association thereupon adjourned until eight o'clock in the evening, at which 
time John W. Root of Chicago read a paper upon “ Architecture and Fire Insur- 
ance.” The paper was listened to with deep interest and attention. 

Asecond paper on the subject of ‘‘ Electric Lighting and Aerial Wires," was 
read by C. C. Haskins, the city electric inspector of Chicago, reference to which 
was made in our issue of last week. 

Both Mr. Root and Mr. Haskins were given a vote of thanks, after which the 
association adjourned until 9.30 o'clock the ensuing morning. 


SECOND DAY. 


Immediately after the call to order, on motion of Major Bliven, a committee of 
five was appointed to nominate thirteen directors for the ensuing year. The chair 
appointed C. E. Bliven, George W. Adams, J. O. Lee, Jacob Peetry and W. R. 
Freeman as such committee. 

The committee towhom that part of the president's address relating to the fire 
waste was referred reported as follows, the report being adopted : 


Your committee to whom was referred so much of the president's address as 
relates to fire waste, beg leave to report as follows: We coincide with the presi- 
dent in his opening paragraph ‘‘ The relation of fire waste to the country’s pros- 

rity and the burden it imposes on propertyowners, as insurants and taxpayers, 
Is not sufficiently considered by the people; nor is proper attention paid to the 
numerous hazards which are factors in the loss record.” To aid in the proper 
consideration of the subject of fire waste, or more easily stated, property waste, is 
the proper thing for us, as fellow citizens, todo. We who are brought in contact 
with the disease, as healers of those immediately attacked, can say to the public 
that the way to lessen the liability of the disease to spread is not to attack the 
doctors, but enter upon ways of prevention. Prosperity comes through saving 
and not by a redistribution of the savings of the few among the unthrifty and care- 
less portion of the same community. We who are following the business of insur- 
ance can somewhat control our course, and can from experience make a selection 
and transact our business in paying markets and ona paying basis. We can 
select the places and States that adapt their demands upon the insuring public, so 
as to leave a small margin to the companies engaged in the work of distribution of 
the fund to pay fire losses. If States enact laws that say in effect that no mistakes 
of judgment shall be corrected, and that the amount that some shrewd man has 
induced an agent to name in the policy of insurance shall be paid irrespective 
of the true value, then we must collect from the insuring citizens of such States 
arate that will yield the amount required, and leave to us a margin of profit for 
the trouble in making the distribution. In other words, we must raise the rate on 
business in Wisconsin to such a figure as will reduce the present percentage of 
loss to a figure that will average with the States that have no such law. So, too, 
with reference to the changed relations resulting from high and large buildings, and 
the crowding into one immense risk. If communities permit such buildings to be 
erected, then the community must be taxed a rate sufficient to pay the increased loss. 
The property loss by fire of over $100,000,000 per year is a dead loss of that much 
of the earnings of the people and not of the insurance companies. The fact that 
about sixty per cent of that sum is insured does not lighten the loss to the general 
public one cent. ‘The loss is a dead loss, and is gone forever. The men engaged 
in the insurance business are not philanthropists, they are simply business men 
taking advantage of the opportunity that fire gives for doing business. We insur- 
ance men simply gather in from the public the sixty or more millions of dollars, 
and distribute it back to the fire losers, reserving to ourselves less than four per 
cent profit for our trouble. It is plain business. ir then the public wish to add a 
further loss to themselves, by reason of taxes and Wisconsin valued policy laws, 
all we have to do is to collect a sufficient additional sum from the public to pay the 
increased bills. It is a simple, plain business calculation, in which the public are 
more interested than we are. We can tell the public though that this is an expensive 
way forthem. The insurance men have some opportunities for observing this de- 
sepa of the public capital, and can suggest a plan that will assist in lightening 

oad. 

Let the public insist upon a law that will prevent any person from knowingly 
Procuring, or any insurance company from knowingly retaining, any premiums 
bre an insurance above three-fourths the value of any property. The enactment 
of such a law-would bring to pass such further laws as would effectually stop all 
‘cendiarism and stop the construction of faulty buildings. Under the operation of 





such a law, rates would be reduced, and the business of insurance could be trans- 
acted more cheaply. 

Every citizen would be an inspector of risks, and would be interested in good fire 
departments, and ample water supply and probably fifty per cent of the present 
capital would be saved. A. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 

[Signed.] 

The reports of State boards, which were unprepared, were ordered printed with 
the proceedings without being read. 

J. J. Berne, general adjuster of the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago, 
then read a paper on “‘ The Insurance Contract Adjustments and Adjusters," 
which was well received. 

The next thing on the programme was a discussion on the subjec*, ‘‘ The Insur- 
ance Contract, Printed or Written, Can Either be Improved?” C.K. Case of 
Chicago, who led the discussion, first set forth the reasons why conditi>ns were 
necessarily attached to policies. ‘The hazard could only be estimated by the sur- 
roundings. It could only be estimated when the policy limited the times or hours 
within which the fire must occur; and when the location of property was fixed. 
Underwriters could not estimate the guid fro guo under other circumstances. Cer. 
tain property must be excepted, because of its uncertain or speculative character. 
Sentiment had no place in fire insurance, and indemnity could only reach physical 
value. Some persons complain of the long conditions attached to policies. Did 
anybody ever hear complaints about the length of our statutes ? 

If a man was honest and acted as an honest man should, these conditions 
were little or no burden. Conditions were inserted for the protection of rights. 
Policies should be full of warnings to rogues, and conditions of the policy were 
but the warnings of law. A policy without covenants and conditions was against 
good morals and public policy and should not be allowed, for such would encour- 
age carelessness and increase criminality. We should not allow increased hazard 
without a proportionate burden imposed therefor. Courts ought to so interpret 
the conditions and covenants, that they could no more be dispensed with than con- 
ditions of time and place. Policies should be short if possible, but clear, concise 
and definite. 

He was followed by A. P. Redfield, who said there was great room for improve- 
ment in the form of policies. There are certain conditions they now contain which 
should be stricken out as superfluous and others that should be added. The con- 
ditions should be comprehensive and binding. He thought more care should be 
taken in preparing the written portion of the contract, to avoid ambiguities and to 
make perfectly clear what property is insured. 

J. B. Bennett thought there was a vast field for improvement. 
law should provide a uniform form of policy. 

J. J. Berne said no contract will hold so long as agents have the power verbally 
to waive its provisions. This was the whole trouble. 

C. E. Bliven defended the courts from the imputation cast upon them. He did 
not think they were against the companies. The trouble was with the contracts. 
He then gave his idea of an insurance contract that he thought the courts would 
sustain. 

C. C, Hine believed policies would be improved gradually as new circumstances 
arose. He also wished to call attention to the fact that insurance companies do 
not, as a rule, appeal to the courts. They pay $99 50 of every $100 loss and resist 
the other fifty cents. It was this noisy fifty cents which created the prejudice against 
the companies. 

After the close of the discussion, Fontaine T. Fox, an attorney of Louisville, Ky., 
reada paper on ‘“‘ The Tendency of Insurance Decisions Upon the Insurance 
Contract, and the Injustice of Restrictive Legislative Enactments.” 

A vote of thanks was given the speaker, after which the association adjourned 
until afternoon. 

After intermission the subject was announced for discussion, ‘‘ Should Losses be 
Settled on a Strict Construction of the Contract, or in Recognition of Business 
Equity?" The debate was lead by C. W. Potter, adjuster of the A=tna Insurance 
Company. Mr. Potter thought the popular impression was that there was no 
equity in any conditions attached to any policy, and that that they all ought to be 
waived, whereas every policyholder is directly interested in knowing how his loss is 
to be settled, should he have one. The adjusters have no right to waive the con- 
ditions, for by so doing they would weaken the security of the other policyholders. 
These conditions are not such as in the hands of an honest adjuster will make an 
honest claimant suffer. They are to protect against fraud, and prevent the pay- 
ment of dishonest losses. Business equity would seem to require concessions from 
both sides at times. The leading companies do not want their losses settled on 
any other basis than that of business equity; and any adjuster, or any company, 
that does should be classed with those persons among policyholders who seek what 
does not belong to them. 

A. P. Redfield thought there was no chance for an argument, because all were 
agreed that the honest man should be treated with business equity and the rogue 
should be fought. But the question was unfortunately worded, for business equity 
is itself a settlement upon the conditions of the contract. He thought, however, 
that the honest claimant should be treated not only with equity, but with liberality 
and generosity. He related a case in which a company had paid a loss where it 
was clearly not liable owing to a technicality, the claim being in every particular an 
honest one. He believed no individuals or corporations paid out as much money 
where they were not legally liable as insurance companies. 

Major Livingstone Mims of Atlanta, Ga., a representative of the Southern as- 
sociation, was then introduced, and delivered an eloquent address, which 


He thought the 
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was listened to by all of those in attendance with marked attention. He com- 
mended the association for the work it was doing, asserting that its deliberations 
brought forth ideas that enlightened the entire insurance world. He had compli- 
ments also for Chicago on her reconstruction following the great fire. The 
speaker then entered on a discussion of the three-quarters clause, highly commend- 
ing its use. He said that, when this clause is incorporated in all policies; 
when the assured understands, as he will, that he is prevented from any profit for 
himself, in that he must carry a portion of the risk and bear the same proportion 
of the loss, then will there be a diminution of the present loss ratio; then will we 
see a reduction of rates and a profit to companies comporting with the hazardous 
business in which they invest their capital; and then can we believe that we are 
indemnifying honest losses, rather than be filled with a disgust that we are impos- 
ing heavy taxes on many honest insurers, It is argued that the clause is in use in 
Texas ard Florida, and the ratio has not been reduced in these States. But the 
clause has only been in partial use there ; but where used, the losses have been 
lessened. Itis said that the agents will grow less efficient in their care and inspec- 
tion of business; but there is no reason why they should, and if they do, it should 
be remedied by the companies. It is said, too, that dishonest insurers will falsify 
their books to escape the effects of the clause; but our adjusters deal with such 
people every day, and it is not impossible to prevent designing rogues from deceiv- 
jng us. It is claimed thatthe clause is objectionable in restricting the volume of 
insurance. But even now most companies instruct their agents not to insure be 
yond three-fourths in value. And the clause need not assume three-fourths as the 
fixed proportion, but may be graduated according to amounts insured. It is a 
blunder to insist that insured pays for more insurance than he can recover in case 
of loss. He will in case of luss recover in full the entire amount for which he is 
insured, and that will be that proportion only of the whole value which he has paid 
for and knows he hasinsured for. I commend it to the people, and especially to 
all honest insurers, as promotive of their best interests. I shall urge it upon com- 
panies as their preventive against fraudulent and dishonest losses, and in aid of 
that profit to which they are justly entitled. I shall commend it to the lawmakers 
as the best measure to preserve the common property of the State and furnish its 
citizens indemnity at its fair cost. I shall urge the moralists and the clergy in their 
sacred desks, to promote it as conserving public morals. 

The chair and several member expressed their appreciation of Major Mim’s ad- 
dress, and a motion was adop‘ed for printing of 500 copies in pamphlet form for 
distribution. He was also elected an honorary member of the association. 

C. E. Bliven then reported for the committee to select directors. The following 
gentlemen were nominated : 

I. S. Blackwelder, George W. Adams, J. F. McSween, Abram Williams, W. 


R. Freeman, H. H. Glidden, I. W. Holman, J. C. Griffiths, T. H. Smith, L. D. 
Moody, C. E. Bliven, H. C. Alverson and R. J. Smith. 


The secretary was instructed to cast the vote of the association for the gentle- 
men named. 

The following subject was then announced for discussion: ‘‘Can the Present 
Agency System be Improved?” J. M. De Camp, general agent of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company at Cincinnati, made the following 
remarks : 


By ‘‘ improved,” we do not mean improved upon, set aside and supplanted by 
some other method, for we would not venture an opinion, much less a discussion, 
as to the probability of some other mode of transacting the fire insurance business, 
such as government registration and supervision, as customs are levied and col- 
lected. But we mean made better, more effective, as a means to an end, and that 
end furnishing the amplest indemnity for the least cost compatible with reasonable 
expenses and profit. 

he ‘‘ Agency System” is the outgrowth of the extension of our country by 
emigration and railroads, which give improved facilities of commu:ication. As 
now existing, it is the machinery of local and special agents and department man- 
agers engaged in securing, reporting,examining and classifying the risks of the whole 
country, before finally filed and recorded in the home office, which directs the 
general policy, and handies and invests the capital and profits. The theory and 
object of the system is to get as near as possible to a knowledge of the moral and 
physical hazard of a risk; for it is true in fire as well as life insurance that a wise 
and discriminating selection of risks, ani close personal contact with the forces that 
secure a large and profitable patronage, is the life and success of acompany. An 
agency system of a large company of forty to seventy years growth in this new 
country is a plant representing more money and good will than any comm-rcial 
house, bank or other corporate enterprise; and as an organized beneficence 
reaches more towns and people than any other business outside the postal service, 
and its history is the history of the rise and development of this Western country. 

The ‘‘ Agency System "’ has been steadily perfecting itself in apparatus and facil- 
ities, in knowledge and science, through transmitted and cumulative experience, 
through traditions and records, through easy and frequent intercourse, through 
books on the law and practic of the profession, through associations, with their 
sharpening suggestions, through the disciplined corps of special agents covering 
the field as inspectors and supervisors, instructing as to forms of policy, and per- 
fecting the art of reporting ; through Sanborn’s maps and Barlow's surveys, and 
the use of the mercantile agency slips ; through the introduction of the daily report 
system with the trained office expert, whose rapid glance comprehends character, 
amount, rate and form ; and, finally, through the compact manager with his inter- 
vening scrutiny and stamp ; all these aids and accessories indicate the refinement 
and perfection of the system to the last degree. 

But now, how can this system by improved? The question itself is an admis- 
sion that it needs improving; that in spite of applied science, trained talent and 
complex, but smooth: running machinery, the business is not as profitable as in the 
earlier days when torms of peter were simpler, and rates merely nominal. A 
business must ‘‘ pay" to make it interesting or worthy to be pursued, and it is 


a reproach and burlesque on professional skill and costly organization that the out- 











ut does not justify the labor and expense. Better less science an 
ess a bavetnphee-te-ded, and more ‘‘a-doing-on't,” as Fm cy ae 
England. ew 

But can we not have a union of science and sense, perfection of system d 
profitable outcome? Some underwriters assert that a change in the mode of ion 
pensating agents is the reform of the hour, and that a contingent interest jn i 
profits will be followed by a vast improvement in the results of the agency by . 
ness. While the plan has much to commend it, and we doubt not in mene a 
places would be possible and preferable—acting in a two-fold manner, by rewardiee 
the profitable agent in an agreeable manner, and checking the selfish and ruino; : 
tendencies of others—still, a change in the mode of compensation does not aa 
the root of the matter. The very suggestion of a contingent commission is a con 
fession that agents are actuated by self-interest rather than the interests of their 
company. 

To our mind the whole structure seems to rest on the character of the agent, and 
the necessity that the business-getter shall be aman of good character, of vigorous 
and honest fibre in judgment and integrity, grows more and more on our thought 
as we contemplate the subject. Character is the corner-stone of the system, the 
keystone of the arch—the rest is but ornament and minor detail. It is as true now 
as in Pope's time that 


** Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 
The rest is but leather or prunella.”’ 


And one feels like throwing the whole thing into the waste-basket, and declaring 
it to be an inborn and inwrought conviction that, give to a company a thousand 
honest agents, and they will make a success of the company by whatever system of 
reporting or compensation you may adopt. 

n the earlier days, when the conditions of life and trade were more simple, when 
slow intercourse fostered a higher sense of responsibility, when the scramble for 
business was less vehement, as the bribes of extra commissions were unknown, and 
when even the current rate of commission was much smaller, alluring fewer into 
the business, companies made more money with cruder forms and fewer records 
largely because of the high type of character of their representatives. ; 

If the character of agents is deteriorating, the companies are largely responsible 
for it by increasing the temptations, swelling the commissions, multiplying agencies 
and stimulating a more rapid growth than the conditions of age or natural develop- 
ment warrant. Hence daily reports, map bureaus, nn by supervisors, 
ony ed manager's stamps, and all the expensive paraphernalia of management 
has become necessary to protect the companies from the natural consequences of 
demoralization growing out of a lessening sense of responsibility on the part of the 
local agent. Every company has scores of agents whom they believe upright and 
true to the best interests of the company, but, treating them as a whole, the ten- 
dency and result of the system to-day is to make machine agents who will rake in 
risks by the swath, leaving to the company the work of selection, inspection and 
acceptance. We will now rapidly name five or six means of improving the present 
agency system without, however, elaborating any of the suggestions. Of course, 
if an agent is dishonest no system would make him honest or desirable. Our first 
suggestion is to restore to the local agent the sense of individual responsibili'y. 
To this end there should be a return to the early practice of basing every policy on 
an application, as a warranty of material facts. We believe this entirely feasible, 
except in the largest commercial centres where business methods are rapid and 
values in produce fluctuate. We seem afraid to require anything of the assured. 
We educate in him a contempt for our business by our waiving all safeguards. 
We have not the grip on our risks and on the assured that the better class of 
mutuals have, who enforce requirements as a condition precedent to obtaining 
their policy. 

Second—As further assisting in personal responsibility, we would have less reli- 
ance on (if not dispensing altogether with) maps, and require of the agent that he 
personally survey every risk, and make a diagram on the back of every daily 
report. This would keep off of the register many an undesirable risk. A personal 
inspection as to construction, occupancy, tidiness or lack of it, exposure and gen- 
eral character of neighborhood, would not permit an honest agent to submit a risk 
that did not commend itself to his judgment, or that would not bear his inspection. 
If an agent is working for his company’s interests, then personal surveys and dia- 
grams with fifteen per cent are more desirable and profitable than map references 
with a contingent. 

Third—By insisting on specific and carefully drawn policies, and payment for 
privileges that are exceptional or hazardous. The sharp methods of rival agents, 
devising printed forms, granting every privilege under the known heavens, and 
suggesting articles of contraband or inflammable combustion, which might not 
have been deemed safe by the owner—privileges for night work, for vacancy or 
idleness, for improvements, covering all buildings that are or may be hereafter 
erected on the premises—breeds a recklessness and demoralization that is shame- 
ful, and begets a disrespect for the authority and importance of an insurance docu- 
ment, that lowers the tone of the profession. The sacred privilege of ‘‘ other insur- 
ance,” that used to be guarded so jealously, and its omission the foundation of so 
many law suits, is now, in harmony with this rapid age, disposed of as a matter for 
granted in the printed policy slips, or carelessly abbreviated by the initials, ‘0. 
[. P.,” will have as much legal significance and court protection as ‘‘ C. O. D.” 
It is an age of abbreviations, we know. The very newspapers can scarcely spell 
the words in eager type; but we soon ‘‘catch on" that ‘‘G. O. P." means the 
grand old party, and ‘‘G. O. M.” that grand old man—Glads:one. We are re- 
minded of the story of an ignorant darkey who went before a council of ministers 
and declared that he had a call to preach. They asked him how he knew? He 
said he had a vision in which he saw a banner with three strange letters—‘'G. P. 
C."—which he said meant ‘‘ Go Preach Christ!"" The council sagely shook their 
heads and denied him the license, averring that those letters meant ‘‘ Go Pick 
Cotton !"’ ‘*Go Plow Corn!"’ May not the familiar letters ‘‘O. I. P.” on our 
policy forms, pertinently stand for ‘‘ Other Iniquitous Practices,”’ or ‘‘ Our Ignor- 
ance Paraded ?” We tear the race of goud old-tashioned agents—servants of the 
company—is dying out. A few survive—some of them octogenarians—whw care- 
fully eschew printed forms, and faithfully write their policies and daily reports with 
punctilious neatness and fullness, signing their own name as an attestation of 
accurate supervision. In their stead is coming the rubber stamp, typewriting 
machine agent, hiding all the delightful points of individuality as well as dulling 
the sense of responsibility. 

Fourth—The system can be improved by the special and office examiner occa- 
sionally changing places. The examiner, becoming familiar with the towns and 
agents, is enabled to pass on the business more intelligently, having the agent and 
place (as to width of streets, height and appearance of buildings, fire departments, 
etc.) before his mind, thus avoiding much correspondence and misapprehension. 
Most agents ~~ take it for granted that facts about their place are famil- 
iar to the office. The special, sitting at the desk, would learn many peculiarities 
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and defects of the agents’ methods of reporting that would be new to him, and 
enable him to improve the agents’ manner of doing business. 

Fifth—The system can be improved by requiring the specials to register the date 
of their visits at an agency, and thus avoid disputes as to when he inspected a form 
of policy on which a subsequent loss has occurred, and unjust criticism made that 
“he never saw that loose and defective form,” ‘‘ that it was written since his last 
visit,” etc. By registering, an agent 1s encouraged that his business is receiving 
attention, and it will check any tendency to put undesirable risks on the books 
which he thinks the special will criticize. . 

Sixth—While the agency system broadens the scope of a company’s views, and 

ives the law of average a fine chance to operate, an improvement can be made by 
a company still further widening its policy, and taking a larger grasp of the gen- 
eral laws of average, keeping pace with the growing wealth and industries of the 
country. Because one State may not have enough distillery or cotton risks to predi- 
cate profit, is no reason a company should reject such in that State, if there are 
enough in other States to make a paying class of hazard. In this connection fre- 
quent, fluctuating and provoking changes of policy as to classes of hazards, is a 
serious drawback to the steady onward development of a company’s business. 
Agents need to feel that the policy and scope of the company is fixed, broad and 
progressive, and not veering, as a weathercock, at every sign of disaster. We sub- 
mitted the question to several thoughtful agents, scattered from Ohio to Arkansas, 
and their replies were to us a matter of lively interest and satisfaction. Several of 
them strike sparks from the anvil. 


The speaker concluded by reading several extracts from the letters he had 


received. 

The chair then announced for discussion the subject, ‘‘ The Recording Agency 
System as a Factor in Present Demoralization.” The only speaker was I. W. 
Holman, general agent of the British America Insurance Company, who treated 
the subject in an instructive and entertaining manner. 

The committee to whom had been referred that pari of the president's address 
relating to limited and coinsurance, presented a report indorsing the general use 
of a full coinsurance clause. The report was ordered printed with the proceedings. 

The following paper, entitled ‘‘ A Voice from the Pacific,” by L. L. Bromwell, 
president of the California Insurance Company, was ordered printed with the pro- 
ceedings without being read, as the hour was late: 


A VoIcEe FROM THE PACIFIC. 


The President and Gentlemen of the Northwestern Association : 


It has been truly said that some men shine with greater splendor because they 
are not seen; my written apology for a ‘‘ paper” on the occasion of this, your 
seventeenth annual meeting, will, no doubt, on account of its brevity and my 
inability to be present and perorate in person, place the undersigned prominently 
into line with those splendid absentees, content to ‘‘ blend short follies with wise 
counsels,’ and not fatigue the ear with any weight of words. I trust none of m 
friends will object to ‘‘ good words spoken on a good day,”’ for this is a Sabbat 
afternoon, and the rector of our parish this morning, in his sermon from second 
Matthews, reminded me by his allusions to the ‘‘ wise men of the East,"’ that Presi- 
dent Fox had, without authority and with malice aforethought, nominated and 
elected me to ‘‘ voice" the Pacific Coast in your current year's deliberations. 
Under these circumstances I feel justified in taking advantage of the miles 
separating us, and at the risk of “ painting a dolphin in the woods and a boar in 
the waves,’ indulge myself in a mess of olla podrida asa sandwich to the palat- 
able, cultivated and carefully prepared essays which always characterize your en- 
joyable annual gatherings. 

It will be pardonable at the hands of one who has served an apprenticeship in an 
insurance office, commencing, as I did, at the bottom rung of a terribly long lad- 
der, and to climb up to the position of local, special, adjuster and general agent, 
and finally as the chief executive of a company, if at this time I ask many of you 
present who have traveled the same circuitous, rough and hard road, to join me in 
taking a stock account and ascertain, by striking balances, where and how we 
stand as underwriters after twenty years of toil, experience, improved methods and 
systems of business and enlarged elds of operation. 

When most of you, gentlemen, were first knighted as underwriters, an applica- 
tion and survey made in ink and properly signed was a condition precedent to the 
issue of a policy, which was based upon that survey, made a part of it, and a war- 
ranty, as it should be, on the part of the insured. 

General contracts were never writ'en, and any approach to a blanket form was 
frowned upon as unprofessional, and only indulged in by ignorant and wild-cat 
underwriters, who would sooner or later deserve the ruin such illegitimate and 
demoralizing practices must finally bring upon their unsophisticated heads. 

‘Other insurance permitted "' was an unheard of indorsement, first allowed in 
policies covering wholesale stocks of merchandise of variable value, with the 
meaningless affix, ‘‘ without notice until required,” and now enlarged upon until 
every little cross-road store, buildings and property of fixed values, receive cheer- 
fully the indorsed permission for additional insurance without restriction or limita- 
tion. 

Agents’ commissions never exceeded the plain and simple fifteen per cent on all 
classes of risks, with a modest and rightful charge for policy and survey fee when 
Premiums were too homeeopathic to make the commission a fair compensation to 
the agent for his work and pains in properly covering small risks throughout his 
district. This rate of commission, moreover, covered the pay of the agent for 
keeping an agency record of each company's business, and for properly account- 
ing 7 remitting each month’s operations on the first day of the succeeding 
month. 

_Gasoline, powder and coal-oil, electric, vacancy, stove-pipe and cloth lining, light- 
ning, and carpentering permits, all without limits as to time, amount or additional 
charges therefor, are creations of the last two decades, loaded to the already 
heavily burdened fire insurance contract. 

Wholesale waiver of every important condition of the policy to please mort- 
gagees was never dreamed of, much less practiced, nor was insurance of profits, 
rents, leaseholds or experiments, all subversive of the fundamental principles of 
sound underwriting, engrafted on the business in ye good olden time. 

Losses were always adjusted by adjusters. Special agents fully appreciated the 
exceptional powers with which they were endowed (and I intend no reflection on 
the majority of our hardworking and painstaking specials of to-day), depended upon 
themselves most, and not somuch upon Sanborn’s Map and Publishing Company, 
a local compact, or the fireproof front to a building, extra hazardously occupied— 





both physically and morally perhaps—in passing judgment on the contingent 
liability of his office at an agency. 

Executive officers and managers had the nerve to order, and the backbone to 
demand and exact, strict obedience to all rules, rates and the requirements of their 
respective establishments. We had no burdensome, expensive and unnecessary 
State insurance departments to vex, annoy, tax and hamper the general business ; 
judicial prejudice was not so rampant that justice was only blind in dealing with 
individuals, but employed both eyes when treating cases with insurance corpora- 
tions as defendants. . 

Do I overdraw the picture of twenty years ago? If not, do I overstate the case ~ 
and fairly balance the account in the statement that most all the old primitive 
methods and principles of fire underwriting in this country have been injudi- 
ciously set aside, or supplanted by new schemes, and our policy with agents, the 
public, the judiciary and the legislature become so defensive and apologetic, in- 
stead of mandatory and aggressive, as to warrant a ‘‘ place in the ditch full of those 
who are wise when too late ?” 

All the innovations briefly enumerated above have taken place during the seven- 
teen annual meetings of your association, which, as a body, has most thoroughly 
and intelligen'ly veotilated and discussed the evils of the business, and advanced 
many worthy expedients for offsetting if not positively curing many of them. 

All diseases cannot be conquered by the same treatment, but it strikes the Pacific 
Slopers that something more radical is needed than brilliant essays sparkling, and 
fine-spun arugments, to rehabilitate and restore to our daily practice a few of the 
old reliable methods, insuring to the companies a modicum of profit from the 
millions of money invested in, and received as premiums from fire underwriting ; 
agitation is good, but it must be persisted in, and the principles advocated carried 
into headquarters, and positive reform put into effect by the managers themselves. 

Contentions which array agent against agent, companies against companies, 
localities against localities, interest and class against each other, must be trampled 
out, and factious difficulties healed over, and reconciled if honest and valuable co- 
operation is to be acquired; we must not be so generous in construing the policy 
of our neighbors, and so ungenerous in interpreting the provisions of ourown; we 
would rob the lawmakers and the dignified expounders of the law of a great deal 
of their poisonous tendencies towards insurance corporations, and at the same time 
better serve our individual interests, by advertising our adjustments, our total 
losses, more, and our forced salvages less ; we should be slow to grant privileges to 
agents and clientage, however valuable, simply because our neighbors feel like 
mismanaging the affairs entrusted to their keeping by so doing. 

We have had the value of associated effort, ably and impressively discussed ; we 
have had a treatise upon fire underwriting as a profession, handled in a scholarly 
and convincing manner; we have been edified and entertained with logical and 
exhaustive essays upon precedents, incendiarism, the duties of an agent, judicial 
and legislative prejudices, loss adjustments, fire hazards, and the evils oppressing 
our business, with first-class remedial recommendations, but the fact stares us in 
the face to-day, that we have not been able to so concentrate our associate efforts 
as to make the same effective, to overcome even the laxities of our business result- 
ant from the greed of excessive competition. 

‘*If some things were difterent, others would be otherwise,” is a trite philo- 
sophical saying, but we must discard the “* ifs,’’ and throw overboard the ‘‘ buts," to 
make things different. Masquerading in fair professions won't accomplish other- 
wise. The people are fashioned and modeled according to the example of their 
king, and at the risk of a charged with transcending the liberties and abusing 
the courtesies usually accorded invited correspondents, permit me to suggest that 
all informations, great or small, necessary to \ift the business of fire underwriting 
from the slough into which it has gradually drifted, must begin at the fountain 
head and with the losses themselves. To a Westerner, accustomed to fair living, 
profitable rates, reasonable, plain contracts, moderate commissions, equitable and 
rational judiciary and legislative branches of government respecting insurance 
companies, the present condition of extravagance and laxities of fire underwriting 
east of the Rockies exhibits a wonderful scarcity of good, hard, common sense 
among those at the helm. 

It is perfectly safe to use this expression, for its grating will not disturb a single 
manager in the country except so far as to excite his professional sympathy for 
some near neighbor, whose feet the shoe will fit perfectly. Now I trust my friends 
will not hastily class meas pessimistical, decrying alike the times, the business 
and my neighbors, but if anybody can satisfactorily explain the necessity or indis- 
pensablen-ss of any «f the present inflicted evils of the business outside of rates 
ardcommissions, I will paneey and discreetly condemn and assign myself to that 
category of men ‘‘ who, as they grow old, become more foolish and more wise.” 
In this same connection can our passive submissicn to the most onerous taxes and 
restrictions placed upon the entire business by unjust, discriminating and inequit- 
able municipal and State laws, be accounted for upon any rational hypothesis ? 
Is not the — responsible for the iniquities of its legislative agents, and wht re 
is the valid objection to loading our premiums to the same burdens imposed by 
State, county and municipality upon insurance corporations? We have tasted 
this kind of reciprocity on the Paci‘ic Coast, and can recommend its taking in good 
healthy doses by our biethren similarly afflicted in the Eastern and Western 
States. The public have never failed to early repeal all such objectionab!e meas- 
ures—it is a regular antidote for the craze to such corporations, and settles the 
stomach of ambitious local statesmen for all time to come. Again, our California 
Supreme Court sometimes has an infectious leaning towards a claimant, and 
occasionally sidetracks itself like many other of those high tribunals throughout 
the country. Quite recently, in the case of Hegard vs. California Insurance Com- 
pany, on appeal, the commissioners gave defendants a new trial for flagrant errors 
of a prejudiced lower court, but in doing so virtually decided the case against the 
company, and scrained themselves to instruct the judge, in retrying the matter, to 
avoid certain pleadings, and denied the right of an insurance company to prove 
deterioration, depreciation and delapidation occurring before the date of the pol:cy, 
** because prior to the Dean the company has no interest in the preservation of 
the building,” thus making every policy issued in this State a valued one, and 
overturning the natural and easy methods of determining the actual cash value of 
a subject insured, which for many years has found the approval of courts of high 
standing and text writers of emiaent ability. It is only necessary to add that the 
appeliant company, notwithstanding a new trial was ordered in its favor, sought 
and obtained a rehearing in banc, when it is hoped by an aggressive presentation 
of the law and the facts our Supreme Court may be switched to the main track 
again, and this unexpected and dangerous precedent forever set aside. 

On the Pacific Coast we ‘‘ dare to do something worthy of transportation and 
ee as a means of being of some consequence.” 

hen Nevada imposed a two per cent State tax upon premiums, we added three 
per cent to every insurance premium collected in that Commonwealth, and under- 
writers lost considerable profit when the next legislature of the Silver State hastily 
repealed the measure. 

California's State stamp act, followed by Oregon on the same platform, was 
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collected from premiumpayers until they arose in their might and choked the 
proposition to death and never asked either our assistance or permission. 

The county of Sonoma, in this State, more recently, through its wise board of 
supervisors, enacted a license tax on insurance corporations, but we simply com- 
puted a net commission to ourselves for collecting from the insured this discrimin- 
ating piece of legalized robbery, and that board was called together specially to 
reconsider, and they lost no time in relieving their constituents of this self-inflicted 
imposition. 

In legislative mat‘ers, our standing committee commenced their work person- 
ally, and through their agents at the political primaries, and per consequence, can 
walk into the lobby of our legislature with influence and head up, demanding what 
we are afraid many of our Eastern brethren beg and sue for. 

The Pacific Insurance Union has a unanimous membership of forty-five, repre- 
senting 108 companies; the organization 1s about as harmonious as could be ex- 
pected, with the growing and hereditary disposition of many to ‘‘ cut large thongs 
from other people’s leather.'’ Our manager is peculiarly fitted for his place; an 
able counselor of his equals, the honest adviser of his superiors, and the merciful 
chastiser of the erring. 

During 1885, the State of California mustered ten local companies, with aggre- 
gate capital and assets amounting to $6,968,624.51; their cash premiums received 
during the year footed $3,180,904.57; and they paid out for losses during the same 
period, $1, 78 -419.30. By rigid ard strict economy our locals ma’aged to save 
the selfish and hard-hearted stcckholders $321,811.50, or about eight per cent on 
the $4,000,0co capital employed, and less than five per cent on their accumulated 
assets ; deducting rec: ipts from interest and other sources, we have about as little 
to boast over from underwriting account as our more scientific friends ‘‘ on the 
other side.” 

In conclusion, gentlemen, you may have heard, if not personally witnessed, the 
enormous size of every production from this section of country; this “‘ brief letter” 
is no particular exception, and can be pronounced a regular tropical triumph. 
If it will have the effect intended, however, of checking our hurry f r what is re- 
mote, and finally concentrate the underwriting interests upon what is before our 
eyes, if this modest tenor ‘‘ voice from the Pacific '’ can create an Eastern sympho- 
nic basso profundo to champion the correction of the minor laxities of our grand 
and growing business, the undersigned’s pairs and application will have been re- 
warded, and your assccia‘ions must furnish the genius to bring it all about. 


‘* Ah, what can an application do, 
Unless we have a genius, to; 
Or genius, how have cultivation, 
Without due pains and application.” 


The following humorous paper, entitled ‘‘ Shutters,” by Col. J. H. Kellogg of 
Chicago, was ordered printed with the proceedings without being read: 


SHUTTERS. 


Having teen asked by your president to prepare some kind ofa screed to be 
read at this, your anniversary meeting, naturally the subject was first discussed, 
and upon carefully examina’ion we agreed that ‘‘ Shutters’ would be the proper 


aper. 
. At first thought I am aware that many of you will think that this subject is already 
thoroughly understood by every underwriter in the Jand, but I hope you will go 
with me into the many ramifications and labyrinthine intricacies of this mysterious 
subject, that I may draw from this pellucid well-spring several buckets of uncrys- 
tallized facts which will go far to upset previous theories evolved from your own 
convictions. 

Shutters, as you are well aware, can be divided—but before we go on I should 
like to digrcss just long enough to go a little bit into history, and try if I cannot 
fetch up some facts and institute some parallels which may perhaps be useful to us 
all in after years. 

In the year 183—, J. C. ae having been duly appointed a cadet at the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, N. Y., reported for duty, and nothing happened to 
him or the place insurance-wise, until he had arrived at the dignity of a second- 
class man. Then being a member of the hvok ard ladder company, and having 
had an axe assigned to him with which to do his whole duty—no pun intended— 
he was so eager to ‘‘ wade in,’ as it were, that on an occasion when the cadet 
fire department was called out for practice by a false alarm, it was pretended that 
the cadet barracks were on fire; he then and there quickly mounted a ladder placed 
up against the building, scrambled to the roof, and was so energetic that before he 
could be aaegee he cut a large hole in the ro.f, much to the disgust of the officer 
in charge and to those living under that part of the roof, as it rained before the 
next morning, and life was thus made sad to them, and they could truly say with 
Longfellow : 

‘* The day is dark and cold and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary.” 


Having shown at this early stage of his career a natural ability for being useful 
at fires, or even pretended ones, what more natural than when, in after years, he 
blossomed out into a great and good squibob, and wrote that immortal work, 
‘* Phoenixiana,” in whose name we again see predilection to the fire business, even 
ifhe did not write insurance, what more natural, we repeat, than that he should 
mark out in his peculiar way lines of thought with which underwriters, even to this 
day, are familiar, and into whose paths they are continually inclined to fall. 

0 illustrate. When he was ordered by the Secretary of War to complete a 
survey of the new State of California, and was instructed to make the triangula ‘ion 
in the most careful and accurate manner, he relates in a report that it was at first 
necessary to get accurately the c~rrection of the astronomical clock so as to have 
the exact time. But as his sextant was broken by reason of the fall of a mule, and 
the mercury in his artificial horizon all wasted on the march, he concluded very 
wisely to send a boy over to the corner grocery and get the exact time from an old 
eight-day clock and make a note of it. In this we see why underwriters, even to 
the present day, are more willing to take somebody else's word for anything about 
a risk, rather than to go to any trouble to find it out for themselves—besides it is 
so much easier and saves so much valuable time. 

Having thus accura:ely obtained the exact time, he set out to measure exactly 
the base line, which he wished to make some four miles in length, if possib'e. 
After some delay, the pins marking the two ends of the line were set up, but the 
Gunthers’ chain, with which he thought to make his measurement, was inextricably 
twisted, and the yard-stick accurately laid off by means of the simple seconds 
pendulum, was broken, and he conceived the happy idea of starting a man oft with 
a pedometer to walk from one stake to the other and back while he took a nap; 
and he thought by dividing the distance thus obtained by two that such a measure- 
ment would be wonderfully exact. When he woke up in the night the man had 
not yet returned, but he arrived safely early in the morning, and Derby or Squibob 








then learned, by a short calculation, that the distance traveled by him wasz mil 
by the instrument. The man forgot to report that he had stopped at a bal] a 
danced ‘‘all night ‘till the broad day light and gone home with the girls in th 
morning.” This, of course, interfered slightly with the measurement at that tiene: 
and, unacountably, such has been the influence of Squibob’s action upon under. 
writing ever since that, on many occasions, the distance between buildings and - 
posures must have been found in the same accurate manner as above related. 
otherwise it would be impossible to account for some great discrepancies jp dis. 
tances. 

But Squibob has not only laid the underwriting profession under obligations to 
him, as we have undoubtedly shown already, but has recommended a system for 
use in every day life for expressing one’s ideas in a scientific, exact and graphic 
way, which we wish to call to the attention of this association, and through it to 
the underwriters profession generally, and urge its adoption with all the vim that 
we have about our clothes. 

This system—shall I say this great system—is exceedingly simple and easily ex- 
plained in a few words. In the first place, ‘‘ figures won't lie."’ Let us then repre- 
sent by the number 100 the maximum, the ze plus ultra of every human quality 
or rather every desirable quality in a risk, a fire department, a fire insurance com. 
pany, an agent or a rate. Let perfection, I say, be represented by too, and the 
absolute minimum of all qualities by 1. Then by applying the numbers between 
to the adjectives used in a conversation or a report, we shall be able to arrive at a 
very close approximation to the idea we wish to convey; in other words, we shall 
be able to speak the truth. Glo-io 1s, soul inspiring idea! Squibob wished to 
apply it to every day life and gave as an illustra‘ion the answer to the ordinary 
question, ‘‘ How do you do,” as ‘‘ Thank you I am 52 to-day,” or feeling poorly; 
‘**T am 13, I am obliged to you,” or I am 68, or 75, or 87%, as the case may be. 
You can readily appreciate how useful this system would be in underwriting, and 
how - irly anyone using it correctly can approximate to the truth. Lei us take an 
example. 

A 75 insurance agent met a 52 agent going down the street in the direction of a 
new go house whicn had been recently enclosed. The 52 insurance agent told his 
brother that he would on no account cut the 100 rate, and while the 75 agent 
thought that if the 52 fellow could get it at the full price he (59) would not cut, 
Still he would be 75 doubttul if there was any hitch in the matter. They separated, 
eich wishing the other an 84 good morning outwardly, but met again at night 
with a 100 anger aroused by the fact that ag insurance agent had succeeded in 
getting away with the risk in a 3 company. 

It i, said, indeed, he bears witness himself, that after Squibob had submitted his 
article recommending this system to the world at large to his better half, he asked 
her opinion thereon. She replied, ‘‘ Ifa first-rate magazine article were repre- 
sented by 100, she should judge this to be about 13; or if the quintessence of 
stupidity were 100, she should take this to be about 96."’ ‘‘ This as a criticism,” 
added Squibob, ‘is perhags a little discouraging, but as an exemplification of the 
merits of my system, it is exceedingly flattering.’’ But with underwriters, and in 
a special way, all this is changed; and siace figures enter largely into the under- 
writing business already, a few more to give it tone and exactness can do no possi- 
ble - aah but on the contrary, bring about a consummation devoutly to be de- 
sired. 

This system would be peculiarly valuable in correspondence between field 
men and the manager as giving in the case of risks, agents, etc., a clearer 
idea of how the special holds the subject matter on his mind, and thus convey 
the exact shade of meaning to the home office. 

I will not urge this matter any more vociferously upon your notice at present, 
but content myself with hoping that it bas only to be suggested in order to have it 
universally adopted. In thus submitting to you this new system--which I am 
bound to say is not by any means original, but only an adaptation, an enlargement 
of the idea of another—like Squibob, I wish to call your attention particularly to 
the simplicity of the whole scheme, and, like the patent in the case of sewing ma- 
chine, the method of Cclumbus of standing eggs on end, the inventions of printing, 
gunpowder and the — prove but another exemplification of the truth of that 
great poetess (Hannah Moore) beautifully expressed sentiment running over with 
poetic imagery : 

‘* Large streams from little fountains flow, 
e Large aches from little toe corns grow.” 


Hence that chaste expression, ‘‘ That's what's the matter with Hannah.” 

But it is difficult to laugh with an aching heart; it is indeed hard to joke when 
our deepest sympathies are awekened, and when we think of the frightful annual 
fire loss of the United States, not forgetting our sister Dcminion, Canada, and 
how that all could be stopped if we were only all as anxious as we should be about 
it, we are indeed sad, and naturally revert to our subject, ‘‘ Shutters.” 

But the ways already mentioned are not the only ones in which Derby alias 
Paocenix alias Squibob, has hinted at things which can be most successfully used 
on the fire insurance business. He was employed to get up dramatic critiques for 
The Vallecatas Herald, and here is a specimen of his art, from The Vallecatas 
Herald, June 1: ‘Miss Pelican. This lady appeared for the first time at the 
San Diago Lyceum last evening in the trying and difficult character of Ingomar, or 
the Tame Savage. We are at a loss to describe our sensations, our admiration, 
at her magnificent, her superhuman, efforts. We do not hesitate to say that 
she is by far the superior of any living actress. Miss Pelican is about seventeen 
years of age, of marvelous beauty and most thrilling voice. It is needless to say 
she dressed admirably, as in fact we have said all we can say; we call her truthfully 

erfection."” Mark the next critique from The Vallecatas Herald June 31: “ Miss 

eican. As this lady is about to leave us, we want to say that the fact is Miss 
Pelican is a very ordinary actress; indeed one of the most indifferent ones we 
ever happened to see. She is about forty-three years of age, singularly plain in 
her personal appearance, awkward and embarrassed, with a cracked and — 
voice, and really dresses outrageously. She has much to learn, poor thing.’ 
Note the ingenuity of these notices. Phoenix argued that he did not know how 
Miss Pelican would turn out. If well, why there was his notice of June 1; if ill, 
then that of June 3 comes 1n play, and, as there was but one copy of The Herald 
printed, it would be an easy matter to destroy the incorrect one, ‘‘ both can’t be 
wrong. 

In the last sentence, the pith of the matter is easily found, as well as the cue for 
locals, specials and managers. What so easy as to write two letters—the one 
speaking well of a risk, a town, or of a certain line of procedure, the other abus- 
ing these very things which before were praised to the skies? Now lay low for 
events: Trust to chances that they may both be forgotten when the time comes to 
explode the mine, and take either horn of the dilemma which appears to tally with 
the facts, since demonstrated ; and, in the language of Phoenix, ‘‘ they can’t both 
be wrong,” and you can easily see how much real credit you may get for your pro- 
phetic utterances, ; 
_ Weare not sure but this scheme has already been ‘‘ worked" somewhat, only in 
in the cases in point the favorable reports were already mailed, and by heroic 
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vor these were secured, and damaging ones substituted, because, forsooth, 


poe which was the subject of the report had burned during the night. 
: And now one word as to the members of this association themselves. We are 


inclined too often to underrate ourselves, and imagine that what we have to say or 
think does not amount to anything. But this is no’ true. I do not wish to flatter 
this audience ; I do not intend to be thought particularly complimentary, but I do 
assure you that there is not a man present who, if he had votes enough, might not 
be elected president ot one of the largest and most successful fire insurance com- 
panies of the world. And this impor ant fact which we wish you to particularly 
bear in mind is the result not so much of any particular merit or virtue on your 

art as the nature of the glorious, liberal and generous way in which the under- 

writing business is at present conducted. aes 

One wo:d more, and [ am done. Ina sh rt story of a horse-car ride in Boston, 
the hub of this country, J hn Phoenix has suggested another thing which the in- 
surance companies interested may freely use if they see fit. He says: ‘I took a 
short ride yesterday in the Metropolitan horse-car. The only other occupant of 
my car was a young and lovely female in deep mourning. She wore a heavy, black 
veil, and her thick and auburn hair was gathered up on each side of her face b-- 
neath a spotless cap, a widow's cap of snowy muslin. I had always a feeling for 
widows, voung and pretty widows particularly always excite my deepest interest 
and sympathy. I gazed with moistened eye on the sweet specimen before me, so 

oung, so beautiful, I thought, and alas, what suffering she has experienced. I 
pictured to mys If her devotion to her husband during his last illness, the untiring 
watchfu!ness with which she hung over his pillow, the unwearying and self sacrific- 
ing spirit with which she hoped on, hoped ever, till in despite of her care, her love, 
he sank forever, and her agomzed shriek rang in my ear, as with hands clasped 
and upturned eye she telt that he was dead, her dre am of life was over, her strength 
was gone, her heart was broken. The young widow had been regarding me earn- 
estly during all this time, and probably imagined what was passing in my mind, 
for, throwing her veil over her hat, she tur ed partiv around toward me and, look- 
ing steadfastly in my face, she winked her eye. Yes, sir, she winked her eye at 
me—the moral Phoenix; and I arose from my ashes ard fled the horse-car. 

My suggestion consists simply 1n aivising insurance corporations to pub ish the 
ab ve exactly as it is given, with the single change of interpola'ing where the 

“mcral Phoenix’ appears, the name ot the company. 

One point, however, might be raised against this, in that not being personally 
acquainted with the gentlemen who represent these companies in all the cities of 
the United States, there might remain the doubt that in all cases they might not 
rise from their ashes and take refuge in firght. 

Nothing can give more pleasure to the honest underwriter than to see a fire insur- 
ance company not only stick up for all the rules of the union, and not on!y always 
in favor ot the fifteen per cent commission rule, the iron-clad term risk rules, lum- 
ber insurance and clear space clause, country store tariff and three-quarter clause, 
gasoline charges and the like, but even enthusiastic in their maintena'ce. But 
when I hear cf such a one, I am involuntarily reminded of the young lady who 
belonged to the model artist aggregation, and whose duty it was to represent 
Sappho. Phoenix met her on a steamer, and as he has it, he walked with Sappho 
on the deck of the steamer wl ile the moon tipped with its silvery rays each curling 
wave around them, and shed a flood of yellow light upon the upper deck where 
thev were walking. Said Phoenix, ‘‘Oh! beautiful being, do you never feel, when 
in the pride of your matchless charms you sta’ d betore us the living, breathing 
representation of the lovely, poetic and ill-fated Sappho, do you never feel an in- 
spiration of the moment and, entering into the chaiacter, imagine yourself in mind, 
as in form, her beaute ous illustration?” ‘* Well, yes;" said she with the slightest 
possible indication of a yawn, ‘*I don’t know but I do, but it is dreadful tearing on 
the legs."’ So it 1s with the insurance company that suggested the comparison. It 
is superb and in every respect highly inspirating to stick close to the rule, but when 
you s°e the non-union companies getting away with the best risks and you still 
standing to it, it is indeed dreadtul tearing on the legs. Oh, how pleasant it would 
be to sit down hard on the fellows that are getting away with the cream of the 
business. It is said in this connection that in Ohio the non-board companies do 
sixty-five per cent of the b st business. ‘* Oh, how tearing on the legs." 

Without any premeditation, [| have used in this paper illustra‘io: s culled from 
that wonderful book Phoenixiana, and the more I think of it, the more I am con- 
vinced that that book is full of useful reading for underwriters, in fact is a veritable 
hand-book for the fire insurance business, Let me advise you all to proc 'rea copy 
and carefully ponder its contents. The evidences are conclusive that Phoenix was 
a full-fledged underwriter of no mean proportions. 

I will now conclude with sincerely hoping that I have, at least during the time 
allotted to me to address you, inculcated nothing but good morals and good prac- 
tices on your part, and I take great pleasure in informing you that you are as 
welcome as are the ‘‘ Flowers in May" to all the information imparted on the 
subject matter, and as I observe on the ‘‘crafty"’ countenance of your worthy 
president a settled frown, I think that it is high time to cluse the ‘‘ shutters’’ and 
pull down the blinds. 

**Go, my son, and shut the shutter.” 
This I heard a mother utter. 

‘* Shutter’s shut,” the boy did mutter, 

**T can't shut it any shutter.” 

The following is an ‘extract from an important paper as it appears in the type- 
writer copy received by us. There is, no doubt, aconnection between these parts 
of sentences somewhere, but it failed to reach us. 
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Abraham Williams, manager of the Connecticut Insurance Company at Chi- 
cago, was elected president for the ensuing year by the secretary casting the ballot. 
Mr. Williams responded in a neat speech, thanking the association. 

W. R. Freeman, general agent of the Norwich Union at Chicago, was elected 
vice-president, and J. C. Griffiths, State agent of the Home Insurance Company 
for Wisconsin, was elected secretary and treasurer by unanimous vote, after which 
the association adjourned sine die, 





Not an Insurance Company This Time. 


On October 30, 1880, politics was red-hot. It was the last chance of both 
parties to make a big splurge before the people’s choice for President had 
been settled at the polls on the following Tuesday. It was a big night in 
Pittsburgh, and the streets were crowded with the enthusiastic spectators of 
an equally enthusiastic procession of torchlight maniacs. The suburbs 
was well represented, and the last local train on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was so crowded that the officials sent it out in sections. Through 
some carelessness the second section ran into the first at Twenty-eighth 
street, and a horrible accident, resulting in a large loss of life, was the 
result. When settling day came around, the supposed widow of a barber 
named Joseph B. Wheeler was recompensed with a check for $5000 by the 
railroad company. This supposed dead man is still pursuing his calling 
in Pittsburgh, and only recently learned of his death and the value affixed 
to his life. It seems that his marital relations were very unpleasant, and 
about the time of the disaster referred to, he had ceased to live with his 
wife and disappeared. On what basis the claim was made, we are not 
advised, but at all events the wife collected the $5000, and then went 
West and married again ; her second husband being dissatisfied with her 
conduct, traced back her record and found her first husband stil! alive 
pursuing his avocation as barber and unaware that his life had been sold 
for $5000. When we first heard of this case, it was an insurance company 
that was reported as having been swindled. Tracing up the matter, we 
learn that the real victim was the Pennsylvania Railroad.—/nsurance 
World, 





Effect of Debt on Health. 


A WESTERN newspaper very reasonably affirms that one’s condition for 
health or disease often depends upon his pecuniary state. To insure 
health, so far as human effort can control the matter, one should, above 
all, be cheerful, contented and calm, You cannot do this if you inten- 
tionally or unintentionally incur debt, for debt is embarrassing and pain- 
fully annoying. No person of the least pride or self-respect can possibly 
be comfortable if in debt. Debt is something that cannot always be 
avoided, although it never fails to produce, in persons of principle, an 
amount of mental worry that is absolutely distressing. Mental tension, 
pecuniary trouble, is one of the chief causes of insanity. Men struggle for 
a competency, because they, especially those not far removed from poverty, 
fear poverty, not for themselves, but for others. A father will suffer more 
in the thought that his wife or daughter may be left penniless than he 
will if the family physician tells him that the wife has an incurable cancer, 
and may die any moment, or that the daughter may be crippled for lite. 
He prefers even this to the thought that she may be forced to manual 
labor. It is true that poverty in our artificial state of society involves all 
the miseries—hunger, overwork, humiliation and sickness—yet we can 
hardly understand why men should not choose them al! rather than sick- 
ness and physica! suffering. The man who commits suicide from pecun- 
iary trouble is, nine times in ten, found to be one who is overworked, or 
who has raged secretly or openly at the apparent injustice involved in 
work that brings no return, or who, haunted by fear of poverty, has lived 
beyond his income, incurred annoying debts, and takes his life to escape 
the consequent misery and mental agony. Nothing overturns the mental 
balance so surely as a long-continued sense of injustice or long-contin- 
ued debt, and nothing is so frequent a cause for suicide. Hope is said to 
spring eternal in the human breast, but in the matter of money-making 
years of non-successes kill hope and destroy mental vigor and bodily 
health. No other form of misery produces quite the same impression as 
financial wrong. To be a healthy man, learn to bear cheerfully the mis- 
fortune, as weli as the good fortune of life. Therefore, the mental re- 
quirements of the laws of health are cheerfulness, contentment and calm- 
ness, and that man live within his income, however small.—PArenological 
Fournal (New York). 





Forest Fires, 


THE owners of the pine lands have every reason to feel alarmed at the 
dangers which now threaten their property from the continued drouth. 
Forest fires have been raging in the woods of Michigan and Wisconsin 
intermittently for more than a month past, and in Maine they have only 
been checked by rains after a fortnight’s terrible havoc. It has been the 
experience of experts in the lumber trade that practically all these de- 
structive conflagrations are the results of gross and culpable carelessness 
or stupidity on the part of exploring, camping or prospecting parties hav- 
ing no material interest in the country through which they are passing. 
As the number of clearings in the forests increases each year and hunt- 
ing and fishing excursions become more numerous, the greater grows the 
risk of fires, and, in fact, the more destructive and frequent have they 
been. The loss to standing timber is an insignificant part of the damage 
done to property in the lumber regions, however, as most of the trees may 
be saved if cut within a year, or before infested with worms. But the in- 
cidental obliteration of mills, farms, and sometimes whole villages, in the 
thickly settled sections, is the most serious side of this matter, entailing, 
as it often has, the loss of many human lives. * * * At no time since 
1871 have the pine woods of Micnigan and Wisconsin suffered so much 
from drouth as they are likely to during this month, The extreme dryness, 
of course, suggests exceptional caution and watchfulness to those whose 
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pecuniary interests are at stake, but it is “far more essential that it should 
be a consideration of serious import to every honest man or woman enjoy- 
ing the bounty of nature in the region of those noble forests. A litte 
earvest care and self-denial at this season may save thousands of dollars 
and manv useful lives that an apparently trifling bit of carelessness wou d 
destroy. The horrors of 1871 are too fresh in the minds of the people who 
were in or about Peshtigo or Chicago at that time to allow them to pass 
through any such season without spreading the note of warning in all 
directions.—J/nter- Ocean. 








MERE MENTION. 





—E. M. Tucke is the newly appointed agent of the Employers Liability 
at Lowell, Mass. 

—The Commercial of California has appointed Edward A. Harris agent 
at Worcester, Mass. 

—The Imperial Fire of London has named Eaton & Tuttle as its agents 
at Dorchester, Mass. 

—The Niagara Fire of New York has appointed S. H. Hellyar its 
agent at Palmer, Mass. 

—Pitman & Bond will represent the Clinton Fire Insurance Company 
of New York at Lynn, Mass. 

—Alley P. Holyoke, Marlboro, Mass., will represent the Merchants 
Insur2znce Company of Newark. 

—At East Cambridge, Mass., the Imperial Fire of London will be rep- 
resented by W. B. Hastings & Co, 

—Col. Philip Check has been nominated by the Wisconsin Republicans 
for State Insurance Commissioner. 

—The Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual Company will be represented at 
Worcester, Mass., by N. A. Harrington. 

—A new stock fire insurance company is in process of organization at 
Dallas, Tex., with a proposed capital of $150,000. 

—John Devereaux has been re-elected president, and John L. Thomson, 
secretary, of the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company. 

—Campbell & Kubel of Chicago have been appointed general agents 
for Illinois of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


—The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company has announced a semi- 
annual dividend of $5, and an extra dividend of $2.50 per share. 


—The Guardian Manufacturers and Builders of New York has ap- 
pointed Harry C. Landis to represent the company in Baltimore. 


—Walter S. Wilkinson will be general agent for Maryland for the 
Guarantee Company of North America, with headquarters in Baltimore. 


—The fires in Charleston, after the earthquake, were numerous, but the 
aggregate losses were not heavy, being estimated at not over $50,000 ; 
partly insured. 

—The loss by the partial burning of the bridge over the Missouri at 
Leavenworth, Kan., September 1, proves to be only about $60,000, not 
$400,000, as at first reported. 

—The premium income of Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company in 
August was $17,590.45, aS against $12,477.35 in August of last year, 
being a net increase of $5,113.10. 

—At Somerville, Mass., Dr.C. C. Beers and Sarah Jane Robinson, 
charged with poisoning several persons in order to get their life insur- 
ance, have been held for the grand jury. 


—Advices from Seoul, Corea, under date of August 2, state that 267 to 
497 persons have died daily since July 25 of Asiatic cholera. Between 
July 15 and July 25, 3140 deaths took place. 

—Accident insurance companies are growing worried over the frequent 


mishaps to bicycle and tricycle riders, and are considering whether or no 
they are legally bound to recognize claims for injuries so received. 


—According to latest returns, the annual death rate per 1000 of popula- 
tion in the following cities, was: Alexandria, 50; Cairo, 49; Venice, 
37 ; Buda Pesth, 35 ; St. Petersburg, 32; Prague. 32; Breslau, 30 ; Munich, 
30; Madras, 29 ; Hamburg, 28 ; Trieste, 27 ; Berlin, 27 ; Vienna, 25 ; Cal- 
cutta, 25; Rome, 24; Turin, 24; New York, 23; Bombay, 23; Paris, 








22; Amsterdam, 22; Dresden, 22; Brussells, 21 ; Baltimore, 21 ; Copen- 
hagen, 20; The Hague, 19; Christiana, 19; Brooklyn, 19 ; Stockholm, 
17; Philadelphia, 17; Geneva, 16; Rotterdam, 16. 

—Kuitlein & Schrader, wholesale grocers, of Indianapolis, Ind., whose 
store was burned last month, are suing the insurance companies for 
$36,000. The companies allege that the stock was not worth the sum 
claimed. 

—The Merchants Fire Insurance Company has been incorporated in 
Baltimore with a capital of $100,000. Paul Turner, W. T. Markland, Jr, 
R. L. Chamberlain, Joho H. Phillips and Michael Bergman are the 
directors. 

—The artesian ~vells which furnish Goshen, Ind., with water have 
failed so fast recently that wie State Board of Underwritcrs threaten to 
take no more risks in the city unless the water supply is at once 
improved. 


—It now seems that Earlville, N. Y., which was recently visited by so 
disastrous a conflagration, had, indeed, a fire department, but no water, 
It is hardly a wise plan to depend upon the fire department merely as a 
scarecrow. 

—tThe president and secretary of the Peoples Mutual Live Stock Insur. 
ance Company have been indicted by a grand jury in Baltimore for refus. 
ing to file the annual statement of the company with the Maryland 
department. 

—It now appears that the death of George V. Shiner at Seabright, N. 
J., last month, was due to the blow of a wave which dislocated his spine, 
and was probably instantaneous. It was at first supposed that he had 
been drowned. 


—It is said that insurance companies are now spending for advertising 
in the insurance press an amount equal to about eleven cents un every 
$100 received in premiums. They could not expend their money to 
better advantage. 

—The people of St. John, N. B., complain that while their fire depart- 
ment is as good, if not better than that of Halifax, St. John is charged 
higher insurance rates than that of any other city in Canada, and they 
want to know why. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
Association of Fire Underwriters, held at St. Louis, H. Clay Steward of 
Des Moines was elected president, and Edgar Ross of St. Joseph, secre- 
tary, for the coming year. 


— According to an Irish exchange, Drury Lane Theatre, London, is 
not insured against fire ; but the management “ intend ” having a monthly 
fire drill and ‘‘ making at intervals a regular inspection of all arrange- 
ments ”—and this in the nineteenth century ! 


—West Hoboken and other parts of North Hudson county, N ew Jersey, 
are suffering greatly from the prevalence of malarial fever. The health 
inspector reports the surface drains as imperfect, and recommends 
prompt action in remedying their shortcomings. 

—The Indianapolis News says that just after the falling of the Y. M. 
C. A. building September 8, by which seven persons were badly injured, 
an enterprising accident insurance agent was seen distributing the circu- 
lars of his company among the excited crowd on the street. 


—During the first six months of 1886, according to the report of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, home and foreign insurance com- 
panies received in New York city premiums amounting to $3,368,751. Of 
this sum the New York city companies received $1,680,070. 


—Forest fires, which started near Deer Lake, Minn., are running 
southward toward Grand Rapids on the Mississippi, through the best 
timbered districts in the State, nearly all belonging to corporations oF 
private individuals. The woods are so dry that only long, heavy rains 
will extinguish the fires. 

—A dispatch from Fargo, Dak., published in The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, is as follows: ‘‘A special meeting of the Fargo Insurance Com- 
pany is being held here, incident to the increase of the capital of the com- 
pany to $150,000. W. W. Walker of Cedar Rapids, Ia., was retained as 
president; A. D. Collins of Dubuque as second vice-president ; while 
W. F. Johnson, a wealthy gentleman of Toledo, O., becomes first vice- 
president; Dr. E. R. Smith of the same place, treasurer; W. A. Lowell 
of Chicago, secretary, and D. L. Fry of Fargo, assistant. Judge Mitchell 
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of Fargo, J. J. Walker and T. L. Walker of Cedar Rapids, Ia., resigned as 
directors, and I, Ward, P. P. Prek and W. H. Carson of Sioux Falls were 
elected in their stead. It was decided to establish an office in Sioux Falls, 
but Judge Fry will remain here in charge of the Fargo office.” 


—The Mutual Life Insurance Company and the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York have instructed their agents to collect money 
for the benefit of the Charleston sufferers. The Mutual was the first life 
company to come to the aid of its Charleston policyholders, by extending 
the time for payment of premiums. 

—Statistics of suicide show a remarkable excess in the case of the Ger- 
man over other European nations. In one year there were to every 
1,000,000 of population in Prussia, 174 suicides ; Bavaria, 164 ; Wurtem- 
berg, 127; Austria, t22 ; while England had but 70 ; Holland, 45 ; Italy, 
37 ; Russia, 30, and Spain came last with only 17. 


—The Howard oil mills, covering three and one-half acres of ground 
in a suburb of Houston, Tex., were destroyed by fire on August 20, The 
cause of the fire has not been ascertained, but the complete destruction 
of the buildings was due to lack of water. The loss will reach $275,000, 
insured for $150,000 in Northern and European companies. 


—Samuel Wells, director and counsel of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, is dangerously ill at his home in that 
city. Mr. Wells has been connected with the John Hancock for many 
years, and has been an able assistant of President Rhodes in the many 
important moves made by the company during his management. 


—At the annual meeting at St. Louis of the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, H. C. Stuart, Des Moines, Ia , with prin- 
cipal office in Kansas City, Mo. ; vice-president, Theo. Wiseman, Law- 
rence, Kan. ; secretary and treasurer, Edgar Ross, St. Joseph, Mo. 


—The explosion of the Laflin & Rand powder house in Chicago on 
August 29, was the most extensive which ever occurred in this country. 
The factory was situated about seven miles from the business centre of 
the city ; but even at that distance, the force of the explosion did much 
damage to window panes and shop fronts, and the plate glass insurance 
companies will have some heavy losses to pay. 


—The statistics of suicide in Saxony show that self-murder has been 
steadily on the increase since 1861. In that year the number of cases was 
643--in 1885, 1146, The greatest number is credited to 1880, when 1170 
persons took their lives. The mortality from this cause among very young 
persons was in 1885, 12 ; in 1884, 10, and in 1883, 17. During the months 
from March to August the greatest number of suicides were committed. 


—Upon the death of one of the children of a landed proprietor of 
Pomerania, the physicians diagnosed the complaint of which it died as 
“nicotosis, a marasmus caused by the poisonous principle of tobacco 
smoke.” It was found that a private tutor employed in the family habit- 
ually smoked strong cigars in the presence of the children, who all fell 
sick of the same complaint. The father is seeking to have the offender 
legally punished. 

—The American Surety Company seems determined that no rogues 
shall escape the penalty of their deeds—at least, none for whom it has 
given bond. After having got hold of W. T. Steward defaulting man- 
ager of the Western Union Telegraph Company, at Wichita, Kan., it has 
now succeeded in capturing John A. Hamley, manager of the United Lines 
Telegraph Company at Toledo, who ran away with $2000 belonging to the 
company, last March, 

—The Security Mutual Benefit Society is an assessment life association 
of New York. Without mentioning med cal examinations, or the need 
of any, it offers to take from publishers, advertising in lieu of cash to 
the amount of the admission fee and first annual due, and to issue to 
their order such additional certificates of membership as they care to pay 
for in advertisements. These are certainly peculiar methods, and we 
doubt that the Security Mutual can profit thereby. 


—A remarkable case of slow combustion has lately been revealed in a 
villa near Paris. A fire had broken out in the villa in 1871, and the dam- 
ages were repaired under the personal inspection of an architect, and 
since that date the house has been inhabited by its owner. Nothing un- 
common was observed, until a few days ago, when the owner noticed a 
certain sagging of the ceiling ; next morning the sagging was still more 





pronounced, and the architect was called. From the first inspection he 
thought that the central girder had given away. Masons were called in, 
and behold the inside of the girder had been entirely consumed by fire 
and reduced to ashes, and only a thin shell of the burned outside of the 
girder remained. At the time of the fire a spark had communicated to 
the girder, and this had been consumed little by little, the fire lurking in 
it for fifteen years, until it had left the inside a heap of ashes. 


—Anent the recent fires in Charleston, which broke out after the build- 
ings had been thrown down by the earthquake, President Heald of the 
National Board of Underwriters said some days ago: “ Strickly speak- 
ing, the companies cannot be held liable. The courts decided that ques- 
tion long ago. In this case the companies will act on their own judgment. 
There is a disposition to deal generously in the matter. I know that if 
there are any claims against my company, the Home, they will be paid.” 


—The three great life companies, the Mutual, the New York and the 
Equitable, have base-ball nines which have met each other on the dia- 
mond field recently in mortal combat. So far the Equitable boys are 
ahead in a contest fora silver cup, for which a series of games is to be 
played. On Monday the Equitables scored another victory over the 
Mutuals, the former club making sixteen runs to the Mutuals six. The 
Equitables will play the New York Life nine on Friday of this week. 


—Several deaths from typhoid fever have occurred among the cottagers 
at Newport, R. I., during the past few weeks. This seems strange in 
view of the well-known healthfulness of that breezy spot, and the fact that 
the Newport cottagers spend more money upon their homes than the 
dwellers at any other watering place in the world. It appears hardly 
possible that the visit of this dread disease can be due to any willful 
neglect of sanitary precautions; but a close investigation should be 
made, and that quickly. P 


—Superintendent Henry J. Reinmund of Ohio is making things lively 
for ‘‘ underground ” insurance agents in that State. His latest catch was 
made last week. George C. Anderson of Sidney, who has been doing a 
large business of this description, was arrested and pleaded guilty to vio- 
lating the law, but was let off with a small fine upon promising to give up 
the business, take up the policies and refund the unearned premiums. 
Of $33,000 insurance held by one Sidney firm, $26,750 proved to be in 
underground companies. 

—At Freehold, N. J., September 11, D. C. Perrine’s general store, 
Taylor’s Hotel and two frame buildings, owned by David Patterson and 
used for business purposes, were entirely destroyed by fire. The local 
engine company was unable to control the fiimes, until reinforced by 
men and apparatus from Mattawan, Red Bank, Asbury Park, Borden- 
town and Burling'on. The fire is supposed to have been started by the 


dropping of a lighted candle by a boy while drawing kerosene. The 
losses are estimated at about $150,000. 
—Ware (Mass.) held a special town meeting lately, at which a 


motion to raise $15,000 in addition to the $60,000 already voted by the 
town for water supply was carried by a vote of 27 to 11. The money is 
to be borrowed for thirty years, repayable by installments of $500 each 
year. Engineer Fuller stated that there is every indication of a suffi 
ciency of water from the well, and that when the reservoir is finished it 
will have a capacity of 1,500,000 gallons of water, and that in case of fire 
a second engine would not be required. 


—Henry H. Morse, of Woodbury, Morse & Co., Rochester, N. Y., who 
was insured in the Fidelity and Casualty Company, recently met with an 
accident. He presented proofs of his misfortune, and the company at 
once forwarded him the amount of his claim. Under date of September 
10, he acknowledged the same as follows: ‘*Gentlemen—Your favor of 
August 13 I found on my arrival home, enclosing check for the amount 
of the claim which I put in. For your promptness in remitting the 
amount of the claim I forwarded to you, I am much obliged.” 


—Several mysterious fires have lately occurred in East St Louis. On 
June 7, some cattle pens were burned ; on August 2, two hay barns, 
filled with hay, the scale-house and ten acres of cattle pens were de- 
stroyed, the loss reaching $50,000 ; on August 6, Whitaker's ice-house, 
containing a number of hundred tons of ice, was consumed. A boy 
named Jack Colly, just arrested for trying to set fire to Whitaker's pork 
packing-house, now confesses to having, with two companions, started 
the three other fires, Ic is understood that their motive was revenge, 
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1886, 
HE METROPOLITAN PLATE-GLASS 


INSURANCE CO, OF NEW YORK. 


$100,000 in Government Bonds deposited with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York, for the protection of Policyholders, 


Cash Capital, in Government Bonds, $100,000, with a Surplus of $116,510.00 
Henry Harreau, Pres’t. Epcar W. Crowe 1, Vice-Pres’t. Joun H. Taytor, Sec. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 66 LIBERTY ST., near Broadway, N. Y. CITY. 
Joun P. Campse.t, General Agent ........----..-.---- No. 162 La Salle Street, Chicago 


LOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 68 William Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - $100,000, 
Insures Plate Glass against Accidental Breakage, Fire Excepted. 
J G. Beemer, Pres, D. B. Hatstrap, Vice-Pres. W. T. Woops, See. 


OR SALE. SHANNON LETTER FIL- 


ing Cabinet—New. Will be sold cheap. Address ‘‘G. W. B.,” care 
THE SPECTATOR, 16 Dey Street. 











AGENCY WANTS. 











— LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 

The Union Central Life Insurance Company desire to employ a few more general 
and special agents. To the right men, who possess a good record, liberal contracts will be 
granted. Its interest receipts during 1883 exceeded all death claims. The life rate 
endowment plan a specialty. Policies incontestable and non-forfeitable without surrender. 
The insurance laws of Ohio are the most stringent of any in the Union for the protection 


policyholders, 
Address, stating past record and references, JOHN M. PATTISON, 


Vice-President, Cincinnati, O. 


FOUR REQUISITES 


which an agent must secure in order to make a 
success of Life Insurance, 


The Firstis a Direct Contract with Exclusive 
Control of Territory. 


The Second is Exclusive Control of Territory 
with a Direct Contract. 


The Third is Contract Direct with Exclusive 
Control of Territory. 


The Fourth is Exclusive Control of Territory 
with Contract Direct. 

For information how to obtain the same for 
territory either in Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
California or Oregon, correspond with 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, Chicago, Ill, 


Supt. of Agencies for the Home Life Insurance Co. 





Facilities for getting business unequaled, and 
on account of plans recently adopted, the HOME 
has obtained at the Northwest three times as much 
new business during first eight months of current 
year, as it did for the same time in 1885. 





PROMINENT AGENTS. 


a 


G D. RAINE, INSURANCE AGENT AND BROKER 
e Memphis, Tenn., representing North British and Mercantile and American eg 
ee aces Tennessee State companies. Surplus lines placed. Correspondence 
solicited. 


ID EHM & VAN DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, Indianapolis, Ind. Insurance effected in any part of the United 
States. Correspondence solicited. Applications for the German Insurance and Sayin 
Institution of Quincy, IIl., should be referred to this office. gs 














RANGER SMITH & CO., INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Nos, 156 & 158 La Salle Street, Chicago. Established in 1873. 


ISHER BROTHERS, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCy, 


Office, 146 La Salle Street, Chicago. Farragut Ins, Co., New York; Park Fire Ins, 
Co., of N. Y.; Atlantic Fire and Marine, of Providence, R. I. . 








E. C. ANDERSON. Gero. A. STANTON. 


NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents, 150 Broadway, N. Y. Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents, 


HOMAS & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 


142 and 144 La Salle Street. 
FrrEMAN’s Funp Insurance Company,/. , . 
Cuicaco AGENCY or | UNIon INSURANCE COMPANY, f OF CALIFORNIA, 


General Agency, Western Department, Union of California. 


DOLPH LOEB, INSURANCE AGENCY, 170 LA 

Salle Street, Chicago. Rochester German Insurance Co., of Rochester, N.Y,; 

Pennsylvania Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh; Birmingham Fire, of Pittsburgh ; Lloyd's 
Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York ; Peoples Insurance Co., of New York. 

















HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 

Broker, 138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. Represents New Hampshire of Man- 

chester, N. H.; Jefferson of New York; Peoples of Pittsburgh, Pa; City of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Special attention given to placing Surplus lines. 





MERY BROS., INSURANCE AGENTS AND 


Brokers, 48 Carondelet Street, New Orleans. Placing large surpius lines a specialty 
Insurance effected on all classes of risks at lowest current rates. Liberal commissions 
allowed. Correspondence invited with agents, brokers and companies in United States 
and Canada. 


E. D. PALFREY. FRANK S. PALFREY, __ 
ALFREY BROTHERS, INSURANCE AGENCY, 


No. 74 Baronne Street. New Orleans. La. Representing the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Co. of New York, Assets, $2,080,950.97; American Fire Insurance Cov. of 
Philadelphia, Assets, $1,918,432.05; Sun Fire Office, London (in the U. S.), Assets, 
$1,712,361.29; Travelers Ins, Co., Hartford, Accd. Dept., Assets, $8,417,038.21; Anglo- 
Nevada Assurance Corporation, San Francisco, Assets, $2,000,000. Placing surplus lines a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


EN. PHELON (SUCCESSOR TO PHELON & 


Randall), 47 Carondolet St., New Orleans, La. General Insurance Agent and 
Broker. To correspondents: I have unusual facilities for placing large lines of insur- 
ance, having made a speciaity of this branch of the business for several years. Liberal 
commissions allowed 











— & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 





Having unexcelled facilities for placing surplus lines on all hazards, we solicit corres- 
pondence from reliable biokers, to whom we offer liberal terms and guarantee satisfactory 
service. 


M. H. PULLEN & CO., 
Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Have good facilities for placing surplus lines of insurance in prompt paying Southern 
companies, Correspondence invited. 











° 166 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Are prepared to place insurable surplus in strong, liberal, prompt paying companies, 
Business solicited. 


W RIGHT & HOBBS, 
General Insurance Agents, 
4 E. MARKET STREET, - + + = INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Insurance effected on all classes of “Mercantile Risks and Special Hazards. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


R. SMITH, INSURANCE, 
° No. 142 LA SALLE STREET, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 











Special attention given to placing large Mercantile Risks and Special }iazards 
in and out of Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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